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Scott,* who seems to have set himself to his 
task as a goldsmith would apply himself to the 
execution of some choice reliquaire, bringing 
out his finest tools and his store of precious 
stones, with which to enrich it as it progressed 
under his hands. Twice or thrice he has taken 
up tools too blunt to produce lines correspond- 
ing with the rest of his treatment of the sub- 
ject. But he seems to have seen his mistake in 
a moment, and thrown them aside directly. It 
is Mr. Scott’s impression that the art of engrav- 
ing for the purpose of printing was a German 
invention. He says, though Vasari has given 
Florence the credit of having been the first seat 
XTREMELY plea-| of the art, there are many engravings extant, as 
sant, very quaint, very | Was first shown by Strutt, that bear dates ante- 
quick, especially when | rior to the earliest practice of it in that city. 
there was dancing | Martin Schin and Israel von Mechin were work- 
under the linden-trees, | ing at the period of Vasari’s date; and their 
Naurnburg, or Nurem.- | respective masters belong toa still earlier portion 
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in the days of old, | speedily excelled in all kinds of engraving ; and 
when it was a free foremost among German engravers stands Albert 
imperial city. It ig|Diirer, painter, carver, and architect. Of his 
very quaint and plea-| Various accomplishments, that of engraving 
sant still; for few | seems to have been the most profitable, for from 
places have endured | his earliest manhood to his death, and to his 
less structural. widow after his death, it was a source of income. 
changes, though there | But we must not be so inartificial as to forestall 
is not so much life in | the story of his life in this abrupt manner. 
it. Batwhen Albrecht! Happily, Mr. Scott has for the core of his 
Diirer the elder, after | reliquaire, several pieces of Albert Diirer’s own 
turning his back upon | making. These are, first, an account of his 
the little Hungarian family, which he compiled from his father’s 
village in which hewas | papers ; secondly, a series of letters written by 
bora, and after travel- | him, when at Venice, to his friend Pirkbeimer, 
ling in Germany and at Nurnburg; thirdly, the diary he kept daring 
the Netherlands, in accordance with the custom his long stay in Antwerp; and lastly, several 
of other skilled art-workers, at last came to Nurn-_ pieces of rhyme which he appended to his prints. 
burg, in 1454, on the day of Philip Pirkheimer’s All these Mr. Scott has set in his book, so to 
wedding, when there was a great dance under | speak. He has, furthermore, enriched it with 
the trees, it must have been a charming place. other relics; notably, with six etchings of his 
We know Albrecht doffed his wallet, and we may own workmanship, which show us Diirer w. 13, 
conclude, since he handed down to his son an as in.the drawing in the Albertine, Vienna; the 
account of this festivity, that he don:ed his Hungarian village of Estas, where his fore- 
guest-garments, and was made welcome by the fathers “ occupied themselves with horses and 
company. At all events, he travelled no farther, oxen,” as given in his print called “The Great 
but took service with Joseph Haller, the gold. Fortune”; his portrait at 28, taken from his 
smith, there. ‘picture at Munich; his house at the Thier- 
Probably Nurnburg would have had attrac- giirtner-Thor, in Nurnbarg ; the view from one 
tions for most of us if our lines had fallen upon of its mullioned windows; and his portrait, 
those days ; for there were several noble workers again, at 50, as painted by Tommaso Vincidore 
there filling the place with beauty. Adam during his visit to Antwerp. 
Krafft, the sculptor, was living, busy, breathing! Besides these, Mr. Scott gives four woodcuts, 
life into stone; Peter Vischer, the smith, was showing the statue by Rauch, erected to the 
working out the poetical thoughts that were in painter’s memory in the Diirer-platz, Nurnburg ; 
his soul into ironwork; Veit Stoss, the carver, a drawing-pen found in repairing his house ; two 
was another producer of work of rare power; shields, one charged with a punning device, and 

















bourg, must have been | Of the same century. Germany, at all events, | 


Wohlgemuth, the painter, was there; and | ——- 
Sebastian Lindenast, the worker in copper, was 
earning himself a name. There were me- 
chanicians in the city, too, who were revolving 
in their minds, and from time to time making | 
known, many inventions and improvements, the | 
result of brainwork. When Albert Diirer the 
elder settled among these men and their fathers 
he must have been nearing thirty years of age. 
His master had a fair wife, Canegund, and a 
little daughter, then two years old. The suc- 
cessive anniversaries of Philip Pirkheimer’s 
wedding-day found the little maiden growing 
and prospering, and at last listening to the love- 
speeches of her father’s craftsman; and before 
the thirteenth had come round Joseph Haller 
gave her in marriage to him. This child-wife, 
described by her illustrious son as “a fair and 
handy maiden of fifteen,” bore her husband 
eighteen children. Most of these little ones 
simply came into the goldsmith’s modest house- 
Lold to pass out of it again immediately. Three 
only lived to man’s estate, Andrew, Hans, and 
the great painter and engraver, Albert. 

Those who would know more of the surround- 
ings and life of this gentle, genial artist, we 





must refer to a work just written by Mr. W. B.! 


* “albert Diirer: his Life and Works.” Including 
Auto-bio, raphical Papers and complete Catalogues. By 
William B. Seott. With Six Etchings by the Author, and 
other Illustrations. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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the other with the arms appointed him by the 
Emperor ; and his gravestone; lastly, the cover 
of the book is ornamented with one of Diirer’s 
interlaced designs for embroidery. 

The first-mentioned piece of writing from 
Diirer’s pen is touching, simple, and reverent. 
It begins :— 

‘I, Albrecht Diirer, the younger, have sought out from 
among my father’s papers these particulars of him, where 
he came from, and how he lived and died holily. God rest 
his soul! Amen,” ; 

After describing his father’s parentage, and 
ultimate settlement in Nurnburg, his father and 
mother’s marriage, and transcribing from a book, 
probably the family Bible, a list of their eighteen 
| children, with the day and hour of the several 
| births (these were held of great importance in 
| an astrological point of view in those days), and 
|the names of their godfathera when sons, and 
' godmothers when daughters, he continues :— 





** My father’s life was passed in great struggles, and in 
' continuous hard work. With my dear mother bearing so 
many children he could never become rich, as he had 
nothing but what his hands brought him. He had thus 
many troubles, trials, and adverse circumstances. But yet 
from every one who knew him he received praise, because 
he led an honourable Christian life, and was patient, giving 
all men consideration, and thanking God. He indulged 
himself in few pleasures, spoke little, shunned society, and 
| Was in truth a God-fearing man,” 


| 


Out of the supposed cause of his poverty and 
obscurity, his family of children, came, however, 
| the source of his fame. We should never have 
| heard of Albert Diirer the elder but for one of 
these apparently unwelcome little ones. Mr. 
| Scott, momentarily taking up a rough-edged 
tool, says, “ They must have kept his household 
| wretched,” forgetful of the benign Presence that 
said, in the faint days of yore, “ of such are the 
| kingdom of heaven.” Albert the younger was 
|to have been a goldsmith, like his father; but 
| ultimately prevailed upon him to allow him to 
tarn painter, and was, accordingly, apprenticed 
to Michael Wohlgemuth for three years. At the 
end of that time he set out upon the inevitable 
journey art-workmen spoke of as wanderjahre- 
He travelled for four years, when he was re- 
called by his father, who, during his absence, 
had arranged with a friend that he should marry 
his daughter Agnes, who had a dowry of 200 
guidens. With this sum Diirer is thought 
likely to have purchased the commodious house 
in which he lived all the days of his life, and 
which has in our time been purchased to become 
public property. We would that Mr. Scott had 
sketched the painter’s wife with a softer pencil. 
He does not allow her a single good quality, 
except the merit of having been young and hand- 
some. Her piety he alliteratively links with 
peevishness; her frugality he calls parsimony. 
We reproduce his ungallant picture by way of 
warning. ‘ Agnes had nochildren. She is re- 
presented as pious, peevish, urgent for industry, 
parsimony, and privacy. We seem to recognise 
her; a woman physically unloving, unenjoying ; 
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such stuff as saints are made of.” We do 
not know whether the saints or the jung 
frau Agnes have the most need to take 
offence at this piece of rough riding; but 
we will leave the scorner to their united 
clemency. It is trae Diirer has left no record 
of her association in his work, as many of our 
most gifted contemporaries have done of their 
wives, but he took her with him in his visit, 
of two years’ duration, to Antwerp, when he 
might have left her at home; coupled her name 
with his, when he put his money out to in- 
terest, which he was scarcely called upon to 
do, save from choice; and left her at his death 
well off in worldly circumstances, when one of 
his brothers, at all events, was living, and a 
fit recipient of his accumulations. Hence we 
may conclude, as, indeed, the author seems to 
think towards the close of his labours, that 
Agnes was not quite so bad as she has been 
painted. Pirkheimer is the chief authority 
from whom her character has been delineated ; 
and in one of his letters to Tcherte, architect 
to Charles V., at Vienna, we can detect a 
mutual dislike. 
who he says was the best friend he ever had 
in his life; and adds, he left many beautiful 
watches and things, one of which he should 


He tells of the death of Albert, | 


to the king. Owing to the delay of Charles io 
making his entry into that portion of his do- 
minions, Diirer’s stay was prolonged for two 
years, during which time he records incessant 
work, which is quite compatible, though some 
people do not think so, with the record, also, of 
incessant visiting, giving and receiving of pre- 
sents, making of purchases, interviews with 
celebrated artists, such as Quentin Matsys, or 
scholars such as Erasmus, and excursions to 
othey places of interest. Portraits seem to have 
been his principal occupation here, and copies of 
his engravings, his most frequent complimentary 
and propitiatory gifts; but here and there are 
signs of his interest in the class of work to 
which we refer :— 

“ T have given to the painter on glass, Honig, four little 
pieces on copper. 2 

“* Master Dietrich, the glass-painter, has om me some 
red colour, which is found in newly-baked bricks here in 
ar See bonght a shirt of red linen for thirty-one stivers ; 
| some of the red colour they get from newly-burnt bricks two 
| stivers. 








| ©] have offered to Dame Marguerite, sister to King 
| Charles, an example of my engraving. I have also made | 
for her two designs on parchment with the greatest care, 
which I estimated at thirty florins ; and for her physician, | 
the plan of a house he proposes to build; this plan would } 
' not do under ten florins. } 
‘I gave four stivers for kettle-brown [here Mr. Scott | 


landed and moneyed, and not wholly absent 
from our titled, aristocracy, which connects 
any undue attempt at artistic effect im a resi. 
dence with they know not what of vulgarity 
and show, and which finds the acme of respect. 
ability in a decent plainness. The best prospect 
of a modification in this way of thinking, pro. 
bably lies in the increasing connexion and in. 
tercourse between the natives of this ultima 
Thule of ours, and some of their more artistically. 
minded continental neighbours. Awaiting the 
good time to come, when every edu and 
wealthy Englishman shall be as anxious to have 
his mansion truly artistic in design and detail 
as he now is to have it comfortable and com. 
modious, let us consider whether there may not 
be some more ordinary and hitherto rather neg- 
lected fields on which to expend our talent in 
the meantime. 

It is too much the habit, both with professional 
and non-professional men, to rank as “archi- 
tecture” only the isolated buildings, such as 
churches, town-halls, and such other structures, 
which are built under exceptional conditions of 
size and costliness that render the attainment of 
a certain degree of architectural effect com 
tively easy, or even inevitable ; for a very 
building strikes and impresses sometimes by its 


says, in a note, this word is of some importance, as it goes 
far to connect Diirer with glass-painting. It means kali, a 
plant, a species of salsola, or glasswort, the ashes of which 
are used in the making of we 

“ L invite Tommaso Gerhard, his daughter and her has- 
band, the glass-painter Héning Jobsten and his wife, and 
Felix, which costs me two florins, 

“Give an Apocalype to Master Dietrich, the glass- 
painter. 


have liked to have had, but Agnes removed it 
out of his reach. Pirkheimer wrote the well- 
known epitaph upon his friend’s grave. Let us 
hope Agnes relented, aud sent him the coveted 
keepsake. 

Albert Diirer was a very comely man to look 


upon. Mr. Scott says his face resembled the 
ideal attributed to the founder of Christianity ; 
and in trath the portraits show us the very per- 
fection of manly beauty. No wonder, then, that 
he found as many friends in Venice after a short 
stay as he did in Antwerp, and everywhere he 
went. His was not the hard task of proving he 
was better than he looked. At Venice he found 
welcoming outstretched hands on all sides. He 
wrote to his friend Pirkheimer, “ There are many 
fine fellows among the painters who get more 
and more friendly with me; it holds one’s heart 
up. Gian Bellini, who has praised me much 
before many gentlemen, wishes to have some- 
thing from my hand. He has come himself to 
me, and asked me to do him something, and he 
will pay well for it. Several people have told 
me I am in great favour with him, and I under- 
stand he is a pious man; he is very old indeed, 
but yet the best among them.” Titian and 
Giorgione were in Venice at this time, and were 
probably among the friendly painters. The Doge 
offered him 200 ducats a year to live in the city. 
Again, in the Low Countries the Flemish painters 
received him with the warmest welcome, inviting 
him to ceremonial banquets, sometimes including 
in their invitations his wife, and even Susannah, 
her maid. At Brussels, Cologne, and Aix-la- 
Chapelle, he was entertained for many days free 
of any cost, and the Council of Antwerp offered 
him 300 florins a year, and a fine mansion to 
live in if he would remain among them. We 
select one as a sample of numerous entries in his 
diary. It relates to the beginning of his stay in 


Antwerp, 1520 :— 


**On Sunday, the day of St. Oswald, the painters have 
invited me into their Guildhall, with my wife and her maid. 
We ate an excellent dinner on an entire service of silver, 
All the wives of the painters were there, and, when they 
conducted me to my place at the feast, the entire assembly, 
standing up, made a lane for me as if they entertained a 
great lord. There were at the banquet people of con- 
sideration in Antwerp who bowed to me, and made me 
many compliments, saying they all wished to do what 
might be agreeable to me. After I was seated, the 
messenger of the council of the city approached me with 
two liverymen, and made me accept four measures of wine, 
saying that he did so on the part of the gentlemen to show 
me honour, and as asign of e-teem, I prayed him to ex- 
press to the gentlemen my thanks, and I offered him m 
very humble services, Aiter him came Master Peeter, 
who presented to me two other measures of wine with his 
respects, We passed a long time at table with very great 
pleasure, indeed a part of the night, and then they con- 
ducted me home with flambeaux, and made a thousand 
demonstrations of friendship. I thanked them with 
fervour, and betook myself to bed.” 


On turning over the pages of this diary we are 
somewhat surprised Mr. Scott has not dwelt at 
greater length on Diirer’s work as an architect, 
and upon his practice of the art of glass paint. 
ing; especially upon this last, seeing the contro- 
versy evoked by Mr. Holt’s a:signment of the 
Fairford windows to him, and that the diary 
shows him to have been in communication with 
Flemish artists in stained glass. His principal 
object in going to Antwerp was to see the Lady 
Marguerite, the sister of his patron lately de- 
ceased, and obtain her influence in favour of his 
application to the new emperor, her nephew, 
that he might retain his appointment of painter 


y | 


‘1 have made a sketch for Tommaso, partly coloured, | 
after which he may have his house painted. | 
“ Two [books] to the son of Honigen, the glass-painter. | 
**To Master Ast, the glass-painter, I give a‘ Life of the | 
Virgin.’” | 


Thus these entries show that the Flemish glass-_ 


painters gave him the material for the new red | 


mass, independently of details. And when we 
speak of the architectural interest or beauty of 
any special town, we commonly look back men- 
‘tally to a kind of panorama of the principal 
| buildings, like that which Mr, Verdant Green 
| was troubled with after lionising Oxford. But, 
\in trath, is not this importance of public build- 
ings in giving architectural character to a town 
somewhat over-estimated? It is true that after 
visiting the majority of English towns, the only 
pleasing recollections as to their outward aspect 
(except it be with regard to site) have reference 
to a few isolated edifices, while the mass of the 


colour they prized, and that he subsequently | streets and buildings only remain in the mind as 
bought more of it, as well as a stock of kali. His | a kind of dingy background against which to 
interchange of courtesies and gifts with four | relieve the real works of architecture, few and 
glass-painters suggests, too, farther business | far between. But is it not in fact more im- 


arrangements. A little more research on Mr. 
Scott’s part might have brought forward more 
conclusive testimony. 


Collectors will specially valae the reliquaire | 
we must now lay aside for the comprehensive | 
and descriptive catalogues it contains of the 
master’s works; a hundred, at least, engravings | 
on copper and etchings ; more than two hundred | 


wood engravings; a much larger number of 


paintings; nearly as many sketches and en-_ 


gravings; many carvings in wood and ivory; 


besides his literary works on fortification, geo- | 


metry, and human proportion; his scarce archi. | 

tectural efforts and his models. It tells us all. 
‘the old story: industry is the only road to. 
, excellence and success. But we would have our | 
| readers look into it themselves, and realise the | 
‘fine old house at the Thiergiirtner-Thor, with | 
the atelier, in which most of this work was exe- | 
| cated, occupying the ground floor, the agreeable, 

intellectual Nurnburg society, the guild that was 
80 much associated with Direr, the step gables 
/and cunning dormers of some of the old, tall 

houses, the great churches with Peter Vischer’s | 
ironwork and Adam Krafft’s sculptures in them, | 
the fountains, and the linden trees where the | 
_ great dance was held on Pirkheimer’s wedding- 
| day. They will see Mr. Scott has paid a fitting 

tribute to one of the greatest masters of his craft, 
in good coin. 





POSSIBILITIES OF STREET 
ARCHITECTURE. 


An architect has been defined as a man whose 
|fate it is continually to be imagining great 
| things and execating little ones. There is, it 
must be admitted, but too much truth in the 
definition, as many a hardworking man, drearily 
checking “extra” bills, and planning small 
and uninteresting houses, in an office hung 
round with go’ architectural dreams in 
water-colour, could well testify. And there is, 
we fear, something deeply rooted in the English 
character, especially in that stratum thereof 
whence art-patronage most proceeds at present, — 
the wealthy middle-class, which peculiarly mili- 
tates against the hopes indulged by young 
architects and artists, of being permitted the 
opportunity of realising their brightest sesthetic 
dreams. The “art-phobia,” of which we noticed 
such a remarkable development not long ago in 
our legislative assembly, during the Law Courts 
discussion, exists more or less in the minds of 
the nation at large: there is a certain “ smug: 








ness” and stolidity of taste prevalent among our 


portant that what really constitutes the town 
itself should be pleasing, rather than that all 
architectural effect should be concentrated 
in, and confined to, certain favoured spots and 
individual buildings? These latter, whether 
sacred or secularmay be glorious ornaments 
to a town; but the finest cathedral or town- 
hall will not altogether compensate for miles 
of street laid out without plan or reason, and 
flanked by brick walls with rows of square win- 
dows of identical size and appearance. It is 
with the streets and the unavoidable rows of 
houses that flank them that the inhabitants of 
a town in their everyday occupations, come most 
immediately into contact ; and the architectural 
character of the town should impress itself on 
the spectator through this medium, as well as 
through that of isolated buildings for special 
purposes. That this view of the subject should 
be so much ignored amongst us is partly dus to 
the fact that for long past our town streets have 
been absolutely destitute of any architectural 
character or individuality whatever ; and a slice 
of street from most parts of London, for instance, 
might just as well be aslice from Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liverpool, or any other large town ; 
the main features (if features they can be called), 
presenting an indistinguishable ideutity of ugli- 
ness. We have got used to this, and accept it as 
the natural state of things. 

It is, however, by no means necessarily 80 ; 
though it may be admitted that in large towns 
already built a long period must elapse before 
any appreciable improvement could be made, by 
dint of rebuilding, in the general aspect of things. 
The times are gone by now, in the European 
world at least, for the deliberate planning and 
building up at once of new towns, with all the 
parts duly laid out with relation to requirements 
of rey and peculiarities of site. Most a 
towns have grown up by d from 8 
beginnings, and have Pf io epeuk) laid them- 
selves out, in curves and angles of picturesque 
but awkward variety; and one troublesome 
peculiarity of this natural growth is, that the 
central portion of a town generally, being the 
oldest, is built in narrower streets than the out- 
lying portions laid out at a later period, when 
the prospective increase of traffic had become 
more apparent; consequently, the proper ar- 
rangement of the plan is mostly inverted, and 
the space is least just where the traffic is 
greatest and most concentrated. So great a 
nuisance has this crowding of the centre become 
in London, in addition to the tortuons character 
of some of the routes, that a well-known daily 
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contemporary recently expressed a wish for 
another “ fire of London,” if so we might have 
the chance of rebuilding it on a better and more 
commodious plan. On the other hand, it must 
be eaid that much of picturesqueness and of his- 
torical interest is to be found in the traces of the 
gradual growth of a town, and the old landmarks 
of property, which are preserved in the irregular 
line of its streets ; and in the old names of streets, 
too, there is often a store of information and sug- 
gestion for the antiquarian, the name itself some- 
times giving unmistakable record of the original 
character of the site on which it was built, or 
preserving the memory of some incident con- 
nected therewith. We cannot al be in- 
different to associations of this kind; and most 
of our readers will think that there could scarcely 
be anything less interesting than to have all 
towns laid out like New York, in parallels and 
oe pa ery by numerals in a 
regular series. e and the onl 

method of dealing with mp cou 





artistic fanotion between the designs of the two 
properties, instead of carrying over the face of 
your own elevation strongly-marked strings and 
cornices wherever there are none on the adjoining 
bnilding, and emphasising the divisions between 
the properties by cutting the mouldings off square 
at the end. These remarks would of course 
apply mainly to streets of shops and other bnild- 
ings which are diverse in their objects and re- 
quirements, and therefore where the tendency is 
to a great variety of treatment. But between 
the Scylla of bewildering variety and the 
Charybdis of dull monotonous uniformity there 
searcely seems to be any middle course recog- 
nised, so far as street architecture is concerned. 
Some degree of judicious official supervision of 
the design, as well as the construction, of the 
buildings which line our streets, might perhaps 
avail to counteract the extreme of either ‘evil, 
that of having no street architecture at all, or 
of having what may be called street architecture 





is much to be done, too, with regard to the archi- 
tectural treatment of shops: we have at present 
for the most part only arrived at making them 
stand on plate-glass ; and it is to be feared that 
this flimsy system of building so as to make the 
greatest possible show of the goods on the groind 
story without providing any apparent foundation 
for the superstructure, is only too truthful and 
suitable an exponent of the spirit of show and 
plausible profession and competition which is so 
characteristic of modern trade. When shop- 
keepers come to think that it is more respectable 
and dignified to succeed by dint of thorough 
honesty and fair dealing, and by respectable 
connexion and reputation, than by outvying 
each other in dazzling shows behind plate. 
glass windows, and between multiplying mir- 
rors, we may have a more honest and solid 
style of shop architecture, in which the 
ground story might be a remarkable and charac- 
teristic feature, capable of great variety of 


run wild. It might be possible to compel uni-/| treatment in a thoroughly architectural mauner, 


crowded and labyrinthine centres of habitation, | formity in the main features of buildings through | 
is to embrace every opportunity of clearing | a certain extent of street, without too despoti- | 
through their dense masses straight lines of cally interfering in details; to demand con- 
wide thoroughfare which will serve not only as tinuity of main cornice lines, for instance, and a | 
conductors of traffic, but in some degree of air certain balance in the respective heights of 
and ventilation to the narrow courts and lanes buildings, so as to give something of the general 
past which they may ron; condactors, also, appearance of design to a street, leaving such 
perhaps, it may be said, of civilisation, from the matters as ornamental detail, spacing of win- | 
refined to the more benighted districts, which dows, &c., to individual taste. Conversely, the | 
may thus be brought into better knowledge of tribe of builders at whose bidding spring up 
each other, to the advantage (possibly) of both miles of brick screens pierced with square holes, | 


sides. 
And in building such new streets, and in the | 


| without break or variation, might be compelled 


either to employ an architect to arrange their | 


instead of being merely an expanse of plate- 
glass. In designing street buildings of a more 


| ornamental and architectural character, the over- 


sight seems to be constantly committed of not 
taking into consideration the width of the street 
in which they are to stand, and the consequent 
distance from which they are likely to be viewed. 
Designs are made sometimes with story upon 
story of ornamental features, crowned by a pro- 


‘jecting cornice of 3 ft. or so, which look very 


well in a drawing, but which are finally to be 
built in some street so narrow that only the 
ground floor comes within the immediate notice 


constant pullings down and re-edifications that | rows of dwellings with a little attention to | of passers by, while the cornice shuts out a great 


go on in old ones, what can we do to give them | 


grouping and variety of effect, or to submit to! 


deal of the seanty light from the windows below. 


something of architectural expression and effect, | the attentions and directions on this head of an | A building to stand in a narrow street should be 


to obviate their degeneration into so many fur- 
longs or miles of brick? There are involved in 
this question considerations of material, of design, 
and also what may be called the semi-legal 
question as to how far the owner of each strip of 
property is to have the option of doing exactly 
what is right in his own eyes, without regard to 
general effect or to the design of the contignous 
front on each hand. This latter question, indeed, 
touches on the first principles which are to 
govern street architecture. Should a long array 
of houses be grouped into one design, or should 
we openly accept the fact that every man’s 
house is his castle, the abode of his own peculiar 
Penates, and so let our streets appear simply as | 
the agglomeration of a multitude of individual | 
residences, having no connexion with each other 
except by accidental contiguity of site? The 
admirers of the wild disorderly picturesque of 
the gabled North German streets will stand up| 
for the latter principle, as involving not only 
absolute truth of expression, but variety of sky- 
line. It is one thing, however, to admire the 
natural growth of this pictureeque outline; it is 





course, how dangerous a thing is bureaucratic 
intervention in matters of art generally; but it 
is clear that nothing can be worse, nothing more | 
un-architectural, than the majority of our street 
buildings at present, and it is difficult to imagine 
any change in the present system which would 
not in all probability be a change for the better. 

The question as to the degree of variation of de- 
sign desirable in a row of street dwelling-houses, 
without going to the extent of producing a 
motley variety, hasnot been paid much attention 
to. Even when an architect takes the trouble 
to design a terrace, it seems to be practically 
admitted that each house should be a fac-simile 
of its neighbour; a slight variation, perhaps, 
being made in the end houses of the block. This 
is scarcely a necessary rule, however, and we | 


official supervising architect. We know, of | 





designed accordingly ; the ornament should be 
mostly in the lower story, where it can be seen, 
not (as is sometimes the case) all crowded up 
near the cornice, for the benefit of an occasional. 
workman repairing slates on the opposite roof; 
and projections shonid be reduced to a minimum. 
It may be said, indeed, that the considera- 
tion of the design of a building with reference 
to all the circumstances of its site, so as to 
render it as effective as possible in those circum- 
stances, to avoid throwing away work which 
will not be seen, and to turn even what may at 
first sight seem disadvantages of site into a 
source or suggestion of novelty of treatment, is 
@ matter more important than is commonly 
acknowledged in practice; the neglect of it 
being, perhaps, often fostered by the habit of 
getting up competition drawings, where the only 


fully think that a man should know his house by object is to make as much show as possible, in- 
some other means than by merely remembering | dependent of all possibilities or impcssibilities as 


\that it is No. 5 or No. 7 in the row; it should | to the realisation of the effect depicted. And we 


have an individuality, a character of its own. It would have no architect, however gifted and suc- 
is possible to attain this without sacrificing cessful, think it beneath him to give every con- 
general uniformity of aspect. A few slight | sideration, when he has the opportanity, even to 


quite another thing to set to work deliberately | breaks in the line of frontage, a variation in the | so commonplace a commission as one for ordinary 


to be picturesque, “of malice aforethonght.” | form of window-beads, or in the spacing of the | 
Moreover, this same skyline is not attained with- windows, a diversity in small ornamental details, 
out a considerable waste of material and space sufficient to be evident on close inspection, with- 
in the roof, besides the loss of light and air which | out appearing in violent contrast when viewed 
would certainly result were all our streets roofed in en masse: by such devices it may be quite pos- 
the fashion which has becomeprevalent insomany sible to attain variety of expression in each 
new buildings, especially of the hotel class. That residence without interfering with the combined 
which can truly be termed “ architectural” effect architectural effect of the whole. A more diffi- 
is to be obtained rather by the regular sequence cult question, perhaps, is how to give anything 
and balance of parts than by irregular huddling that can be termed architectural effect to the 
together of perhaps incongruous designs, Not more ordinary of our streets, flanked by houses 
that we would, on avy account, recommend a of a necessarily low or moderate rental. It is 
system of formal unity of treatment along a possible, however, even here to give at least the 
whole line of street. This could not fail to be | expression of solidity and durability, in contra- 
monotonous; but when we have heard com- distinction to that miserable appearance of 
plaints made, as we sometimes have, of the tale weakness and meanness which has been 80 gro- 
of despotism told by the regularity and unity of | tesquely commented upon by Mr. Garbett in 
some of the Parisian streets, it has seemed to| some parts of his little work on the “ Principles 
us that a little enlightened despotism in such of Design.” The mere change from a 4}-in. to a 
matters here might not be altogether amiss. | 9-in. reveal in the windows would do a great deal ; 
The aspect even of our common streets is ren- | the abolition of such bastard construction as the 


dered worse than it might be by the independent 
manner in which owners go to work in rebuild- 
ing and painting or cementing; leaving us, here 
a strip of brick, there a strip of cement new 
and white, there anotherstrip old and dirty, and 
another of a different tint, and so on; and in 
those streets where rebuilding goes on in more 
ornate and architectural forms, the singular and 
defiant opposition of character and design in 
adjoining fronts often seems almost the result of 
deliberate fend between the respective archi- 
tects or their clients. It might surely be pos- 
sible, without tying yourself to follow the style 
of your neighbour’s building altogether, at least 
to give some consideration to making the prin- 
cipal heights and lines of the fronts correspond 
in some degree, to effect something like an 





flat arch in brickwork, the renouncing of sham 
Greek columns and architraves from before our 
front doors, and the substitution of even a plain 
brick opening with a little characteristic treat- 
ment in moulded brickwork, would do a good 
deal more. The abolition of parapet walls (con- 
structive absurdities in theory and, on brick 
walls of ordinary thickness, worse than absurd 
in practice), and of the wretched pieces of 
cradling which are hung on to street houses and 
called “cornices,” is a thing devoutly to be 
wished ; and perbaps nothing would more tend 
to give something like a solid and satisfactory 
character to our street houses than the employ- 
ment of a genuine, honest cornice either (if of 
stone) to form the eaves gutter, or of brick 


street houses. Bits of pleasing effect in detail 
and general treatment may with care be realised 
even in very plain work, and make all the 
difference between an architect’s treatment 
(however simple) of a street front and a builder’s 
ill-treatment of the same. And street archi- 
tecture in its richer and more ornate forms, when 
treated in large masses with true architectural 
feeling, has sources of effect in its long per- 
spective which can hardly be realised other- 
wise. Were the buildings forming Regent’s- 
quadrant, for instance, of a higher and more 
architectural class, and so treated as to make 
the most of the long curvilinear perspective, 
there might be few things in the shape of town 
architecture more effective or better worth 
seeing. 





PUBLIC STATUES. 


Some judicious remarks by Professor Donald- 
son, which appeared in the Builder, on Public 
Statues and Sculpture, have excited much at- 
tention, and they seem to offer an opportunity 
for discussing a question of no small importance 
to art, and, it should be, of no slight interest to 
the public. I would, therefore, ask permission 
to endeavour to improve the occasion opened by 
the letter of your intelligent correspondent, and, 
as shortly as possible, express my views as to 
what appear to be the prominent causes of the 
unsatisfactory state of things referred to in that 
paper. The question is a much larger one than 
at first appears, and deserves to be treated ex- 
tensively. It is not my intention to do so now : 
it will only be convenient, at this time, to touch 
npon one or two points which have a special 





corbelling or oak to carry an iron gutter. There 


application to the subject. 
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such stuff as saints are made of.” We do 
not know whether the saints or the jung 
frau Agnes have the most need to take 
offence at this piece of rough riding; but 
we will leave the scorner to their united 
clemency. It is true Diirer has left no record 
of her association in his work, as many of our 
most gifted contemporaries have done of their 
wives, but he took her with him in his visit, 
of two years’ duration, to Antwerp, when he 
might have left her at home; coupled her name 
with his, when he put his money out to in- 
terest, which he was scarcely called upon to 
do, save from choice; and left her at his death 
well off in worldly circumstances, when one of 
his brothers, at all events, was living, and a 
fit recipient of his accumulations. Hence we 
may conclude, as, indeed, the author seems to 
think towards the close of his labours, that 


to the king. Owing to the delay of Charles in 
making his entry into that portion of his do- 
minions, Diirer’s stay was prolonged for two 
years, during which time he records incessant 
work, which is quite compatible, though some 
people do not think so, with the record, also, of 
incessant visiting, giving and receiving of pre- 
sents, making of purchases, interviews with 
celebrated artists, such as Quentin Matsys, or 
scholars such as Erasmus, and excursions to 
othey places of interest. Portraits seem to have 
been his principal occupation here, and copies of 
his engravings, his most frequent complimentary 
and propitiatory gifts; but here and there are 
signs of his interest in the class of work to 
which we refer :— 

“ T have given to the painter on glass, Honig, four little 
pieces on copper. 


“ Master Dietrich, the glass-painter, has given me some 
red colour, which is found in newly-baked bricks here in 





Agnes was not quite so bad as she has been 
painted. Pirkheimer is the chief authority | 
from whom her character has been delineated ; | 
and in one of his letters to Tcherte, architect | 
to Charles V., at Vienna, we can detect a} 
mutual dislike. He tells of the death of Albert, | 
who he says was the best friend he ever had 
in his life; and adds, he left many beautiful 
watches and things, one of which he should 
have liked to have had, but Agnes removed it 
out of his reach. Pirkheimer wrote the well- 
known epitaph upon his friend’s grave. Let us 
hope Agnes relented, and sent him the coveted 
keepsake. 

Albert Diirer was a very comely man to look 
upon. Mr. Scott says his face resembled the 
ideal attributed to the founder of Christianity ; 
and in truth the portraits show us the very per- 
fection of manly beauty. No wonder, then, that 
he found as many friends in Venice after a short 
stay as he did in Antwerp, and everywhere he 
went. His was not the hard task of proving he 
was better than he looked. At Venice he found 
welcoming outstretched hands on all sides. He 
wrote to his friend Pirkheimer, “‘ There are many 
fine fellows among the painters who get more 
and more friendly with me; it holds one’s heart 
up. Gian Bellini, who has praised me much 
before many gentlemen, wishes to have some- 
thing from my hand. He has come himself to 
me, and asked me to do him something, and he 
will pay well for it. Several people have told 
me I am in great favour with him, and I under- 
stand he is a pious man; he is very old indeed, 
but yet the best among them.” Titian and 
Giorgione were in Venice at this time, and were 
probably among the friendly painters. The Doge 
offered him 200 ducats a year to live in the city. 
Again, in the Low Countries the Flemish painters 
received him with the warmest welcome, inviting 
him to ceremonial banquets, sometimes including 
in their invitations his wife, and even Susannah, 
her maid. At Brussels, Cologne, and Aix-la- 
Chapelle, he was entertained for many days free | 
of any cost, and the Council of Antwerp offered 
him 300 florins a year, and a fine mansion to | 
live in if he would remain among them. We 
select one as a sample of numerous entries in his 
diary. 1t relates to the beginning of his stay in | 
Antwerp, 1520 :— | 
_ “On Sunday, the day of St. Oswald, the painters have 
invited me into their Guildhall, with my wife and her maid, | 
We ate an excellent dinner on an entire service of silver, | 
All the wives of the painters were there, and, when they 
conducted me to my place at the feast, the entire assembly, | 
standing up, made a lane for me as if they entertained a| 
great lord. There were at the banquet people of con- | 
sideration in Antwerp who bowed to me, and made me 
many complimeuts, saying they all wished to do what 
might be agreeable to me, After I was seated, the | 
messenger of the council of the city approached me with | 
two liverymen, and made me accept four measures of wine, 
saying that he did so on the part of the gentlemen to show 
me honour, and as asign of e-teem. I prayed him to ex- | 
press to the gentlemen my thanks, and I offered him my | 
very humble services. After him came Master Peeter, | 
who presented to me two other measures of wine with his 
respects, We passed a long time at table with very great 
pleasure, indeed a part of the night, and then they con- 
ducted me home with flambeaux, and made a thousand 
demonstrations of friendship. I thanked them with 
fervour, and betook myself to bed.” 

On turning over the pages of this diary we are 
somewhat surprised Mr. Scott has not dwelt at 
greater length on Diirer’s work as an architect, 
and upon his practice of the art of glass paint. 
ing; especially upon this last, seeing the contro- 
versy evoked by Mr. Holt’s a:signment of the 
Fairford windows to him, and that the diary 
shows him to have been in communication with 

Flemish artists in stained glass. His principal 
object in going to Antwerp was to see the Lady 
Marguerite, the sister of his patron lately de- 
= any ay her influence in favour of his 
application the new emperor, her nephew 
that he might retain his appointment of oalenen 





Antwerp. ; 

‘* I have bought a shirt of red linen for thirty-one stivers ; 
some of the red colour they get from newly-burnt bricks two 
stivers. 





“I have offered to Dame Marguerite, sister to King 
Charles, an example of my engraving. I have also made 
for her two designs on parchment with the greatest eure, 
which I estimated at thirty florins ; and for her paguicien, 
the plan of a house he proposes to build; this plan I would | 
not do under ten florins. | 

‘I gave four stivers for kettle-brown [here Mr. Scott | 
says, in a note, this word is of some importance, as it goes 
far to connect Diirer with glass-painting. It means kali, a | 
plant, a species of salsola, or glasswort, the ashes of which | 
are used in the making of emi | 

“ L invite Tommaso Gerhard, his daughter and her hus- | 
band, the glass-painter Honing Jobsten and his wife, and 
Felix, which costs me two florins. 

“Give an Apocalype to Master Dietrich, the glass- | 
painter, j 

‘1 have made a sketch for Tommaso, partly coloured, | 
after which he may have his house pain | 

“ Two [books] to the son of Honigen, the glass-painter. 

**To Master Ast, the glass-painter, I give a‘ Life of the 
Virgin.’ ” | 
Thus these entries show that the Flemish glass- | 
painters gave him the material for the new red 
colour they prized, and that he subsequently | 
bought more of it, as well as a stock of kali. His, 
interchange of courtesies and gifts with four 
giass-painters suggests, too, farther business 
arrangements. A little more research on Mr. | 
Scott’s part might have brought forward more | 
conclusive testimony. 





landed and moneyed, and not wholly absent 
from our titled, aristocracy, which Connects 
any undue attempt at artistic effect in a resi. 
dence with they know not what of vulgarity 
and show, and which finds the acme of respect- 
ability in a decent plainness. The best prospect 
of a modification in this way of thinking, pro. 
bably lies in the increasing connexion and in. 
tercourse between the natives of this ultima 
Thule of ours, and some of their more artistically. 
minded continental neighbours. Awaiting the 
good time to come, when every educated and 
wealthy Englishman shall be as anxious to have 
his mansion truly artistic in design and detail 
as he now is to have it comfortable and com. 
modious, let us consider whether there may not 
be some more ordinary and hitherto rather neg. 
lected fields on which to expend our talent in 
the meantime. 
It is too much the habit, both with 

and non-professional men, to rank as “archi. 
tecture” only the isolated buildings, such as 
churches, town-halls, and such other structures, 
which are built under exceptional conditions of 
size and costliness that render the attainment of 
a certain degree of architectural effect com 
tively easy, or even inevitable ; for a very bere 
building strikes and impresses sometimes by its 
mass, independently of details. And when we 
speak of the architectural interest or beauty of 
any special town, we commonly look back men- 
tally to a kind of panorama of the principal 
buildings, like that which Mr. Verdant Green 
was troubled with after lionising Oxford. But, 
in truth, is not this importance of public build- 
ings in giving architectural character to a town 
somewhat over-estimated ? It is true that after 
visiting the majority of English towns, the only 
pleasing recollections as to their outward aspect 
(except it be with regard to site) have reference 
to a few isolated edifices, while the mass of the 
streets and buildings only remain in the mind as 
a kind of dingy background against which to 
relieve the real works of architecture, few and 
far between. But is it not in fact more im- 
portant that what really constitutes the town 
itself should be pleasing, rather than that all 
architectural effect should be concentrated 


Collectors will specially value the reliquaire iv, and confined to, certain favoured spots and 
we must now lay aside for the comprehensive | individual buildings? These latter, whether 
and descriptive catalogues it contains of the sacred or secular,may be glorious ornaments 
master’s works; a hundred, at least, engravings to a town; but the finest cathedral or town- 
on copper and etchings ; more than two hundred | hall will not altogether compensate for miles 
wood engravings; a much larger number of of street laid out without plan or reason, and 
paintings; nearly as many sketches and en- flanked by brick walls with rows of square win- 
gravings; many carvings in wood and ivory ; dows of identical size and appearance. It is 
besides his literary works on fortification, geo- with the streets and the unavoidable rows of 
metry, and human proportion; his scarce archi- | houses that flank them that the inhabitants of 
tectural efforts and his models. It tells us all a town in their everyday occupations, come most 
the old story: industry is the only road to immediately into contact; and the architectural 
excellence and success. But we would have our | character of the town should impress itself on 
readers look into it themselves, and realise the the spectator through this medium, as well as 
fine old house at the Thiergiirtner-Thor, with through that of isolated buildings for special 
the atelier, in which most of this work was exe-| purposes. That this view of the subject should 
cuted, occupying the ground floor, the ble, be so much ignored amongst us is partly due to 
intellectual Nurnburg society, the guild that was | the fact that for long past our town streets have 
so much associated with Diirer, the step gables | been absolutely destitute of any architectural 
and cunning dormers of some of the old, tall character or individuality whatever; and a slice 
houses, the great churches with Peter Vischer’s of street from most parts of London, for instance, 
ironwork and Adam Krafft’s sculptures in them, | might just as well be a slice from Birmingham, 
the fountains, and the linden trees where the Manchester, Liverpool, or any other large town; 
great dance was held on Pirkheimer’s wedding. | the main features (if features they can be called), 
day. They will see Mr. Scott has paid a fitting | presenting an indistinguishable identity of ugli- 
tribute to one of the greatest masters of his craft,| ness. We have got used to this, and accept it as 
in good coin. the natural state of things. 

It is, however, by no means necessarily £0 ; 
though it may be admitted that in large towns 
already built a long period must elapse before 
any appreciable improvement could be made, by 





POSSIBILITIES OF STREET 
ARCHITECTURE. 


AN architect has been defined as a man whose 
fate it is continually to be imagining great 
things and executing little ones. There is, it 
must be admitted, but too much truth in the 
definition, as many a hardworking man, drearily 
checking “extra” bills, and planning small 
and uninteresting houses, in an office hung 
round with go architectural dreams in 
water-colour, could well testify. And there is, 
we fear, something deeply rooted in the English 
character, especially in that stratum thereof 
whence art-patronage most proceeds at present,— 
the wealthy middle-class, which peculiarly mili- 
tates against the hopes indulged by young 
architects and artists, of being permitted the 
opportunity of realising their brightest esthetic 
dreams. The “art-phobia,” of which we noticed 
such a remarkable development not long ago in 
our legislative assembly, during the Law Courts 
discussion, exists more or less in the minds of 
the nation at large: there is a certain “ smug: 








ness” and stolidity of taste prevalent among our 


dint of rebuilding, in the general aspect of things. 
The times are gone by now, in the BE 

world at least, for the deliberate planning and 
building up at once of new towns, with all the 
parts duly laid out with relation to requirements 
of traffic and peculiarities of site. Most of our 
towns have grown up by degrees from small 
beginnings, and have (so to speak) laid them- 
selves out, in curves and angles of picturesque 
but awkward variety; and one troublesome 
peculiarity of this natural growth is, that the 
central portion of a town generally, being the 
oldest, is built in narrower streets than the out- 
lying portions laid out at a later period, when 
the prospective increase of traffic had become 
more apparent; consequently, the proper ar- 
rangement of the plan is mosily inverted, and 
the space is least just where the traffic is 
greatest and most concentrated. So great a 
nuisance has this crowding of the centre become 
in London, in addition to the tortuous 

of some of the routes, that a well-known daily 
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contemporary recently expressed a wish for 
another “ fire of London,” if so we might have 
the chance of rebuilding it on a better and more 
commodious plan. On the other hand, it must 
be eaid that mach of ueness and of his- 
torical interest is to be found in the traces of the 
gradual growth of a town, and the old landmarks 
of property, which are in the irregular 
line of its streets ; and in the old names of streets, 
too, there is often a store of information and sug- 
gestion for the antiquarian, the name itself some- 
times giving unmistakable record of the original 
character of the site on which it was built, or 
preserving the memory of some incident con- 
nected therewith. We cannot altogether be in- 
different to associations of this kind; and most 
of our readers will think that there could scarcely 
be anything less interesting than to have all 
towns laid out like New York, in parallels and 
rectangles, distinguished by numerals in a 
regular series. The best, and perhaps the only 
method of dealing with our existing over- 
crowded and labyrinthine centres of habitation, 


artistic fanetion between the designs of the two 
properties, instead of carrying over the face of 
your own elevation strongly-marked strings and 
cornices wherever there are none on the adjoining 
building, and emphasising the divisions between 
the properties by cutting the mouldings off square 
at the end. These remarks would of course 
apply mainly to streets of shops and other bnild- 
ings which are diverse in their objects and re- 
quirements, and therefore where the tendency is 
to a great variety of treatment. But between 
the Scylla of bewildering variety and the 
Charybdis of dull monotonous uniformity there 
scarcely seems to be any middle course recog- 
nised, so far as street architecture is concerned. 
Some degree of judicious official supervision of 
the design, as well as the construction, of the 
buildings which line our streets, might perhaps 
avail to counteract the extreme of either ‘evil, 
that of having no street architecture at all, or 


ia much to be done, too, with regard to the archi- 
tectural treatment of shops: we have at present 
for the most part only arrived at making them 
stand on plate-glass ; and it is to be feared that 
this flimsy system of building so as to make the 
greatest possible show of the goods on the groind 
story without providing any apparent foundation 
for the superstructure, is only too truthful and 
suitable an exponent of the spirit of show and 
plausible profession and competition which is so 
characteristic of modern trade. When shop- 
keepers come to think that it is more respectable 
and dignified to succeed by dint of thorough 
honesty and fair dealing, and by respectable 
connexion and reputation, than by outvying 
each other in dazzling shows behind plate- 
glass windows, and between multiplying mir- 
rors, we may have a more honest and solid 
style of shop architecture, in which the 
ground story might be a remarkable and charac- 





of having what may be called street architecture 


formity in the main features of buildings through 





is to embrace every opportunity of clearing 
through their dense masses straight lines of 
wide thoroughfare which will serve not only as 


past which they may ron; conductors, also, 
perhaps, it may be said, of civilisation, from the 
refined to the more benighted districts, which 


sides. 
And in building such new streets, and in the 
constant pullings down and re-edifications that 


|a certain extent of street, without too despoti- 
|cally interfering in details; to demand con- 


teristic feature, capable of great variety of 


run wild. It might be possible to compel uni- | treatment in a thoroughly architectural mauner, 


| instead of being merely an expanse of plate- 
glass. In designing street buildings of a more 
| Ornamental and architectural character, the over- 


, 'tinuity of main cornice lines, for instance, and a sight seems to be constantly committed of not 
conductors of traffic, but in some degree of air certain balance in the respective heights of taking into consideration the width of the street 
and ventilation to the narrow courts and lanes buildings, so as to give something of the general 


appearance of design to a street, leaving such 


in which they are to stand, and the consequent 
distance from which they are likely to be viewed. 


matters as ornamental detail, spacing of win- Designs are made sometimes with story upon 
dows, &c., to individual taste. Conversely, the story of ornamental features, crowned by a pro- 
may thus be brought into better knowledge of tribe of builders at whose bidding spring up 
each other, to the advantage (possibly) of both miles of brick screens pierced with square holes, 


| without break or variation, might be compelled 
‘either to employ an architect to arrange their 
lrows of dwellings with a little attention to 


jecting cornice of 3 ft. or so, which look very 
| well in a drawing, but which are finally to be 
built in some street so narrow that only the 
| ground floor comes within the immediate notice 
| of passers by, while the cornice shuts out a great 


go on in old ones, what can we do to give them | grouping and variety of effect, or to submit to| deal of the seanty light from the windows below. 
something of architectural expression and effect, the attentions and directions on this head of an | A building to stand in a narrow street should be 


to obviate their degeneration into so many far- | official supervising architect. 


longs or miles of brick? There are involved in 
this question considerations of material, of design, 
and also what may be called the semi-legal 
question as to how far the owner of each strip of 
property is to have the option of doing exactly 
what is right in his own eyes, withont regard to 
general effect or to the design of the contiguous 
front on each hand. This latter question, indeed, 
touches on the first principles which are to 
govern street architecture. Should a long array 
of houses be grouped into one design, or should 
we openly accept the fact that every man’s 
house is his castle, the abode of his own peculiar 
Penates, and so let our streets appear simply as 
the agglomeration of a multitude of individual 
residences, having no connexion with each other 
except by accidental contiguity of site? The) 
admirers of the wild disorderly picturesque of | 
the gabled North German streets will stand up| 
for the latter principle, as involving not only 
absolute truth of expression, but variety of sky- 


We know, of 


| designed accordingly ; the ornament should be 


course, how dangerous a thing is bureaucratic | mostly in the lower story, where it can be seen, 
intervention in matters of art generally; but it | not (as is sometimes the case) all crowded up 
is clear that nothing can be worse, nothing more | near the cornice, for the benefit of an occasional 
un-architectural, than the majority of our street | workman repairing slates on the opposite roof; 
buildings at present, and it is difficult to imagine | and projections should be reduced to a minimum. 
any change in the present system which would | It may be said, indeed, that the considera- 


not in all probability be a change for the better. 

The question as to the degree of variation of de- 
sign desirable in a row of street dwelling-houses, 
without going to the extent of producing a 
motley variety, has not been paid much attention 
to. Even when an architect takes the trouble 
to design a terrace, it seems to be practically 
admitted that each house should be a fac-simile 
of its neighbour; a slight variation, perhaps, 
being made in the end houses of the block. This 


tion of the design of a building with reference 
to all the circumstances of its site, so as to 
render it as effective as possible in those circum- 
stances, to avoid throwing away work which 
| will not be seen, and to turn even what may at 
first sight seem disadvantages of site into a 
source or suggestion of novelty of treatment, is 
a matter more important than is commonly 
acknowledged in practice; the neglect of it 
being, perhaps, often fostered by the habit of 





is scarcely a necessary rule, however, and we! getting up competition drawings, where the only 
fully think that a man should know his house by | object is to make as much show as possible, in- 
some other means than by merely remembering | dependent of all possibilities or impessibilities as 
that it is No. 5 or No. 7 in the row; it should | to the realisation of the effect depicted. And we 
have an individuality, a character of its own. It | would have no architect, however gifted and suc- 





line. It is one thing, however, to admire the! is possible to attain this without sacrificing 
natural growth of this pictureeque outline; it is| general uniformity of aspect. A few slight 
quite another thing to set to work deliberately | breaks in the line of frontage, a variation in the 
to be picturesque, “of malice aforethonght.” form of window-heads, or in the spacing of the 
Moreover, this same skyline is not attained with- windows, a diversity in small ornamental details, 
out a considerable waste of material and space sufficient to be evident on close inspection, with- 
in the roof, besides the loss of light and air which out appearing in violent contrast when viewed 
would certainly result were all our streets roofed in en masse: by such devices it may be quite pos- 
the fashion which has becomeprevalent insomany sible to attain variety of expression in each 
new buildings, especially of the hotel class. That residence without interfering with the combined 
which can truly be termed “ architectural” effect architectural effect of the whole. A more diffi- 
is to be obtained rather by the regular sequence cult question, perhaps, is how to give anything 
and balance of parts than by irregular buddling that can be termed architectural effect to the 
together of perhaps incongruons designs. Not more ordinary of our streets, flanked by houses 
that we would, on avy account, recommend a of a necessarily low or moderate rental. It is 
system of formal unity of treatment along a possible, however, even here to give at least the 
whole line of street. This could not fail to be | expression of solidity and durability, in contra- 
monotonous; but when we have heard com- distinction to that miserable appearance of 
plaints made, as we sometimes have, of the tale weakness and meanness which has been so gro- 
of despotism told by the regularity and unity of teequely commented upon by Mr. Garbett in 
some of the Parisian streets, it has seemed to | some parts of his little work on the “ Principles 
us that a little enlightened despotism in such | of Design.” The mere change from a 4}-in. to a 
matters here might not be altogether amiss. | 9-in. reveal in the windows would do a great deal ; 


The aspect even of our common streets is ren- 
dered worse than it might be by the independent 
manner in which owners go to work in rebuild- 
ing and painting or cementing; leaving us, here 
a strip of brick, there a strip of cement new 
and white, there anotherstrip old and dirty, and 
another of a different tint, and so on; and in 
those streets where rebuilding goes on in more 
ornate and architectural forms, the singular and 
defiant opposition of character and design in 
adjoining fronts often seems almost the result of 
deliberate fend between the respective archi- 
tects or their clients. It might surely be pos- 
sible, without tying yourself to follow the style 
of your neighbour's building altogether, at least 
to give some consideration to making the prin- 
cipal heights and lines of the fronts correspond 


the abolition of such bastard construction as the 
flat arch in brickwork, the renouncing of sham 
Greek columns and architraves from before our 
front doors, and the substitution of even a plain 
brick opening with a little characteristic treat- 
ment in moulded brickwork, would do a good 
deal more. The abolition of parapet walls (con- 
structive absurdities in theory and, on brick 
walls of ordinary thickness, worse than absurd 
in practice), and of the wretched pieces of 
cradling which are hung on to street houses and 
called “cornices,” is a thing devoutly to be 


wished ; and perhaps nothing would more tend | pape 


to give something like a solid and satisfactory 
character to our street houses than the employ- 
ment of a genuine, honest cornice either (if of 
stone) to form the eaves gutter, or of brick 





in some degree, to effect something like an 


corbelling or oak to carry an iron gutter. There 


| cessful, think it beneath him to give every con- 
| sideration, when he has the opportunity, even to 
| 80 commonplace a commission as one for ordinary 
street houses. Bits of pleasing effect in detail 
and general treatment may with care be realised 
even in very plain work, and make all the 
difference between an architect’s treatment 
(however simple) of a street front and a builder's 
ill-treatment of the same. And street archi- 
tecture in its richer and more ornate forms, when 
treated in large masses with true architectural 
feeling, has sources of effect in its long per- 
spective which can hardly be realised other- 
wise. Were the buildings forming Regent’s- 
quadrant, for instance, of a higher and more 
architectural class, and so treated as to make 
the most of the long curvilinear perspective, 
there might be few things in the shape of town 
architecture more effective or better worth 


seeing. 





PUBLIC STATUES. 


Some judicious remarks by Professor Donald- 
son, which appeared in the Builder, on Public 
Statues and Sculpture, have excited much at- 
tention, and they seem to offer an opportunity 
for discussing a question of no small importance 
to art, and, it should be, of no slight interest to 
the public. I would, therefore, ask permission 
to endeavour to improve the occasion opened by 
the letter of your intelligent correspondent, and, 
as shortly as possible, express my views as to 
what appear to be the prominent causes of the 
unsatisfactory state of things referred to in that 
r. The question is a much larger one than 
at first appears, and deserves to be treated ex- 
tensively. It is not my intention to do so now: 
it will only be convenient, at this time, to touch 
npon one or two points which have a special 
application to the subject. 
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It seems to be assumed, in the first place, 
that, with exceptions, “few and far between,” 
our public statues are not works of art of which 
the country has much reason to be proud ; and, 
secondly, that they are not, asa rule, the pro- 
ductions of sculptors who are believed to be the 
most competent, and, therefore, who would be 
the most likely to do any work intrusted to them 
satisfactorily. Here are two distinct proposi- 
tions, yet they are by no means altogether 
unconnected in their relations to each other. It 
is not necessary that they should be discussed 
by themselves. It will be better to consider the 
subject generally than in its parts, and thus to 
avoid all reference to particular or individual 
merit. 

In order to limit the present inquiry to 
an examination of the causes that affect the 
more satisfactory progress of art in this country, 


who has had some teaching and practice, how- 
ever deficient, fails, how shall those who have 
had no teaching, no education whatever in the 
principles of art, but who, notwithstanding, 
unhesitatingly pronounce upon it, succeed in 
deciding what is good or what is bad? Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes ?” If the art that is pro- 
duced is inferior, are not the ignorance and the 
want of taste in the public to bear some part of 
the responsibility ? If the patrons of art, for 
want of refinement and of education in its 
principles, are incompetent to judge of better 
things, and are satisfied with commonplace, why 
should the artists, even if competent, be expected 


be able to avail itself, for ripening, of the heat 
which we always have in August and September, 
This expectation I still entertain, but with one 
modification, and that is, that to guard against 
the effect of a cold spring followed by a cold 
early summer, such as we had this year, it is 
absolutely essential that the seed should be 
sown in an open porous soil; so that when the 
san does come, it may penetrate and warm the 
soil and roots of the plants in the shortest pos- 
sible time. The soil if which I ripened the 
maize last year, and in which I have fuiled to 
ripen it this year, was a cold dense brick-earth, 
which was never thoroughly warmed this year at 
all. The 3 in, a day, or one-eighth of an inch an 





to provide what would neither be understood nor 
appreciated P The fact is, speaking generally, 


acts upon the producers of art. 
But it is time to close. This is a part of the 





it may be usefal to consider what is the class 
or character of sculpture which receives the 
greatest amount of support and patronage in 
England ; and what are the means usually taken 
to procure works from artists. There can be no 
doubt that Portrait is the most popular exercise of 
the seulptor’s art at the present time, and the 
class for which there is the most frequent demand 
among us; and, possibly, we may here find the 
whole secret of the inferior character of this 
art, which is, by some critics, said to prevail. 
An unprejudiced examination of the peculiar con- 
ditions attending this exercise of sculpture will | 
supply abundant reasons for works of this class | 


not being of a very high art-quality, even under | 
the most favourable circumstances. But, prac- | 
tised as it is, ordinarily, in these days, it would | 


not be difficnlt to show that the artist’s best | 





efforts never can rise to any very remarkable | 
degree of excellence. We derive our knowledge 
of sculpture, as a fine art, from the traditions and 
examples that have reached us of the greatest 
masters of Greece; and subsequent sculptors 
have been content to follow these as the noblest 
guides in their own practice. Now, it may be 
permitted to remind the reader that the practice 
ef the ancient Greek sculptors was founded on 
the study—broad and comprehensive—of the 
most perfect examples of form, the normal 
beauty of nature being the standard which 
the artist essayed to reach. The universal, 
not the individual, type was the aim of his 
imitative power. Portrait was unknown in 
the time of the nobler Greek schools ; its intro- 
duction was comparatively late in the history of 
Greek sculpture; and, as its principle was to 
substitute the particular or exceptional for the 
general, to represent the individual and not the 
class, the innovation had an almost immediate 
deteriorating effect upon art; and, as a necessary 
consequence, its decline soon followed—a decline 
from which sculpture has never recovered. It) 
followed, of course, that for a lower class of art | 
a lower class of artists sufficed. A profound 
knowledge of the human form, the study of 
beauty as an essential element in fine art, 
nobility of expression, an acquaintance with the 
mechanism and capability of action of the human 
figure, may be almost wholly dispensed with 
when a sculptor is called to represent little more, 
of nature, than a face, and that individualized 
into a personal likeness. The consequences are 





subject that requires delicate handling, and much 
more consideration than can now be given it. | 
Ricu. WESTMACOTT. | 
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THE DISTRIBUTION AND AGRICULTURAL 
USE OF TOWN SEWAGE.* 
I nave been asked to re-open the adjourned 


hour, as Mr. Bramwell forcibly put it, which the 


the art-tone of the country is a low one; and sewage enabled the Indian corn to grow last 
this, of course, in spite of some few exceptions, JY 


ear for a month continuously, was never at- 
tained this year for a single day. No sooner 
had it struggled above the surface of the stiff 
earth than the cold north winds in Jane nipped 
it, and, in fact, it was frost-bitten; so much so, 
that down to the middle of July it was com- 
pletely white and blanched like celery or sea- 
kale, and appeared to be all but dead. How- 
ever, having entire confidence in the stimulating 
powers of sewage, I then commenced applying it 
with an obstinacy in proportion to the strength 
of the previous north wind, and the result was 


discussion on the utilisation of town sewage, that the colour rapidly reappeared ; towards the 
by farnishing a short account of some of our | end of July it began to grow; and, at last, in the 
successes and some of our disappointments at middle of October, it attained the proportions 
Barking during the past season. And to this 1 | you see in this plant, the cobs being about two- 
will add such general observations as further thirds formed. 


experience has enabled me to make. Among the successes of the season, either at 


| belong to the order of mischances termed by the 
| Registrar-General ‘“ preventable,” were I to 


| have been sufficiently liberally dealt with during 


I will commence with my disappointments, or 
rather with a few of them, because, as they 


finish with them I should leave an erroneous 
impression on your minds. 

With regard, then, to the best known sewage 
crop, namely, Italian rye grass, I stated in the 
spring that, under proper cultivation, ten crops, 
averaging nine or ten tons each per acre, would 
always be obtained in one season by the appli- 
cation of a sufficient quantity of sewage, if the 
grass were sown at the right time of the year; 
namely, in the month of August. This state- 
ment I repeat now, and further experience has 
only confirmed me in this view; yet I am sorry 
to say that in actual production I can only 
bring you one ton nearer the promised hundred 
than before. On my own land I have, as yet, 
no rye grass under sewage, but on the Metro- 
polis Sewage Company’s farm one piece of 
ground has been sown in the month which 
I had so frequently recommended, and I was 
in great hopes, even although it had been some- 
what starved in the winter, yet that it would 


the Lodge Farm or on my own ground, may be 
mentioned the following :— 

A crop of wheat on 4} acres, the land being 
a poor gravel, and the crop being the third crop 
of wheat in succession, gave just under 4 quar- 
ters to the acre of grain, weighing 61 pounds to 
the bushel, from an application of about 700 tons 
of sewage per acre ; however, in the judgment of 
Professor Voelcker as well as in my own, this 
crop was starved and mismanaged at a critical 
period of its growth. 

Two acres of oats, following two successive 
white crops, with green catch crops in between, 
received, on & poor yellow gravel, some 600 tons 
of sewage per acre, and yielded 10} quarters of 
grain to the acre, weighing 41 pounds to the 
bushel. 

Six acres of barley, following two successive 
white crops, on a poor gravel, and said to have 
received rather more sewage, yielded 4 quarters 
and two-thirds to the acre, weighing 52 pounds 
to the bushel. 

An acre of beans received 800 tons of sewage, 
and yielded 5 quarters of grain. 

Four acres, one rood, and twelve poles of 
mangold received a more uncertain quantity of 





the growing season to have given a result ap- 
proaching, at all events, to the standard of 
100 tons. If you consider that it is now upwards 
of eight years since I first began to labour 
towards the utilisation of the sewage of London, 
you will better understand the disappointment 


sewage, and produced altogether 201 tons of 
roots, or not far short of 50 tons per acre; but 
this was starved for many weeks together. 

Three roods, ten poles of potatoes realised 
nearly 261. in the Borough Market; the quantity 
of sewage uncertain. 





that it was to me on finding that when there 
seemed at last to be a chance of a fair experi- 
ment, this chance should have been thrown | 


away, and the desired result postponed until the 


An acre of carrots, which received about 1,000 


_ tons of sewage, realised 361. 10s. 


An acre and three-quarters of onions, which 
received one light dressing and two heavy ones, 


not far to seek. There have been, since the | ©24 of the ninth or perhaps tenth year. I say,’ sold for 80l. 12s, 11d., or about 461. an acre. 


Greeks, sculptors of exceptional excellence. 
So there may indeed be room, in a portrait, for 
eharacter, and for skilful composition ; and, no 
doubt, according to the degree of ability in the 
sculptors, these qualities may be found more or 
lessin public portrait statues. But,as a rule, where 
the standard is not, and never has been, a high 
one, namely, the representation of the greatest 
perfection of form, we must be prepared, in 
these times especially, to accept a lower grade 
of art excellence. The inferiority is not denied, 
but it has been attempted to be shown how it 
may, in a great measure, be aecounted for. 
There is, however, another phase of the sub- 
ject, which may very properly be adverted to, 
altrough it must be done in avery few concluding 
words. It is not altogether or entirely owing 
to any natural inferiority in the modern sculptor 
that he exercises his art inadequately. The 
artist in these days usually has to live by his 
profession ; and to do this he must produce what 
will please those from whom he has to look for 
his reward. The public, then, and the self-con- 
stituted arbiters of taste, judges of designs, in 
committees and competitions, must bear their 
part in the reflections that are so readily made 
on works, be it remembered, of their choosing, 
and on the shortcomings of public monuments 
they have selected for execution. If an artist 


or perhaps tenth year, because, as I shall pre. | 
sently explain, it is now fortunately in my 
power to make reliable quantitative experiments, | 
independently of the Metropolis Sewage Com- 
pany, who have for so long stopped the way. 
But asa full result can only be looked for from 
grass sown in the month of August, I cannot 
obtain that full result next year. I must wait 
for the year following, which will be the tenth 
of my labours. Let us hope that there may be 
something lucky and auspicious in that figure, 
and that the tenth crop of grass cut at the close | 
of the tenth year of work will complete the last 
10 tons required to make up the promised 100, 

I have to record another disappointment, with 
regard to maize. I had, and still have, great 
hopes of this as the cereal pre-eminently adapted | 
to utilise large quantities of sewage, and to 
yield maximum quantities of food per’ acre, 
whether for man or beast. I stated that so 
forcing was the effect of liquid food upon this 
crop, that I had every expectation that I should 
be able to ripen it in any year in the climate of 
Essex, because the growth of the plant in its 
early stages would be so hastened that it would 





* From a paper by Mr. William Ho read at th 
ordinary general meeting of the Institation’ of Surve “4 
12, Great George-street, on November 22,1869; Mr, ohn 








An acre of sugar beetroot, grown experi- 
mentally according to the directions, as re; 
distance apart between the roots, of some 
eminent Belgian sugar manufacturers, yielded 
22} tons from the application of about 1,000 
tons of sewage; but the seed was not very good, 
and the amount of top was enormous, and ont of 
all proportion to the roots, partly, as Mr. Dancan 


believes, owing to the inferior seed, and partly, 
_I have no doubt, owing to their being too close 


together. 
For the fature I shall be able to record accu- 


rate quantitative experiments in the application 
of town sewage. This is because I have recently 
taken a lease of another farm about three miles 


farther from London, together with a lease of 


the sewage of the town of Romford. I am in- 
formed that Romford contains a population of 
about 8,000, of whom 6,000 or 6,500 are believed 
to be “‘ sewered,” as the phrase is, at the present 
time. However, correct information will be 
obtained in the course of the coming year as to 
the actual amount of population drained by the 
sewers. 

The farm consists of about 120 acres, of which 
the greater part is a light sandy and gravelly 
loam, admirably adapted for sewage irrigation ; 
but, in itself, exceedingly poor land. For the 





Clutton, president, in the chair, 


land, with commodious buildings, I pay a rent of 
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3001. a year. For the sewage, delivered upon 
the farm, I pay a rent which is, I believe, the 
largest dead rent paid for the sewage of any 
town, no matter what the population, up to the 
present time, namely, l. a year. For in- 
stance, the Local Board of Croydon only gets 
about 3001. « year, or half of what I pay, for the 
sewage of a population nearly seven times as 
great as that at present drained by the Romford 
sewers. N evertheless, I believe that I have got 
@n exceedingly good bargain, as I have got the 
sewage for something like 2s. per head of the 
present population. It is my intention, so soon 


main trough, by which the further flow of the 
sewage can be or stopped altogether 
at pleasure. The sectional area of the main 
trough will be equal to that of an 18-in. pipe; 
and the contract price of the trough with sup- 
ports and shutters, with two coats of paint, 
fixed in position, ready for work, is 63. 8d. 
per yard forward, with an extra 5s. for each 
opening with valve and down-pipe, making a 
total, including these openings, of 7s. 2d. 
per yard forward, which is a triumph of 
economy. The contractor is Mr. Edwin Maw, 
the well-known manufacturer of sugar and gas 





as I have got the land laid out, and ready for the| machinery. The simple water-tight valve to 
pee distribution of the sewage, and so soonas which I have alluded is his invention, and is so 

can procure a self-recording meter which will ingenious that a short description of it may be 
not become clogged with the dirt of the sewage, ,useful. A circular opening having been made in 
to commence a series of quantitative experi- the site of the trough, a light iron casting is 
ments, of which a correct and rigid account shall riveted to the edges. This casting is in the 
be kept for the benefit of the public. |mature of a three-way piece, and in form re- 


BRISTOL THOROUGHFARES. 


On Monday the Mayor of Bristol is to open 
one of the new roadways now being formed at 
great cost by the city. It is called the Deanery- 
road, and forms an easy route to Clifton, vid 
Jacob’s Wells and Berkeley-place; also to the 
Hotwells, vid St. George’s-road and Hotwell- 
road; thus avoiding the ascent or descent of 
Cow-street and Park-street. 

The new road commences on the south side of 
College-green, at the west end, near the Norman 
archway leading to the Lower-green, and passes 
in nearly a direct line over the site of the old 
Deanery premises and garden, which circum. 
stance has suggested the future name of the 
road. It is then carried on an embankment 
sustained by retaining walls to Lamb-street, 
which is spanned by a girder bridge; a short 
length of embankment then carries the road to 





I desire to state my very strong conviction sembles the little cistern at the head of a common 
that every surveyor or farmer laying out land rain-water down-pipe on the side of a house, | 
for sewage irrigation, ought to stir the subsoil except that from one side projects the third way, 
and break through the hard pan formed by cen- 80 to say, which is the part that is riveted to 
turies of shallow,cultivation ; in order, first, to the edges of the opening in the side of the trough. 
prevent water stagnating and becoming sourand The bottom of this casting fits and delivers into | 
rotting the roots of the crops; and, secondly, to the down-pipe, and is slightly conical, and the | 
permit of the roots of rapidly growing plants water-tight valve is simply a wooden plug which | 
penetrating as deeply into the soil and with as jams into the conical part, a pin with holes at the | 
great facility as possible. The ordinary subsoil top keeping it either partially or wholly open. | 
plough, or any variety of it, I look upon as very These openings discharge 200 gallons a minute; | 
objectionable, because the long base or sledge and those who have had to deal with water, and | 
grinds along on the lower subsoil, and hardens know the difficulty and cost of making water-| 
and polishes it, or puddles it, as the case may be, tight valves or sluices, will the better appreciate | 
and moreover it makes one deep score or rut, the ingenuity which has enabled Mr. Maw to pro- 
and that is all. I have accordingly, during the duce so complete an opening, valve, and down. | 
past year, made several experiments in order to pipe, for the trifling sum of 5s. 
produce what I may term a subsoil stirrer; that My lease of the sewage of the town of Rom- 
is, an implement which should effectually break ‘ford has given me some little insight into the 
through the hard pan, and loosen and move the general conditions in which the sewage of an 
subsoil without turning it up, following the ordinary country town is likely to be presented ; 
plough after the fashion of an ordinary subsoil and I find that the dilution is so much less than | 
plough; and my final pattern is, I think, as that of the sewage of London, that one of my 
nearly perfect for the purpose as possible. It is | first stipulations in treating for the sewage was, 
exceedingly simple, very light, and very strong,| that the dilution should be largely increased ; 
being in the nature of a cultivator, or grubber, | not because I believe that the strong black stuff 
and not of a plough. which I saw on my first examination would | 

There is no sledge to produce the baneful effect | have been too strong, chemically, for any crop 
upon the subsoil above described, but the “ tines”’| to which it might have been applied, but be- 
or “ fingers” tear the ground up and leave it| cause it deposited a black sediment, which, as | 


j 


loose and rough at the bottom. One of the 
difficulties to be encountered was the necessity 
te have, for any description of grubber follow- 
ing a plough, a wheel in front to regulate the 
depth of cultivation, and it was manifest that 
@ wheel could not revolve in a loose furrow 
without becoming hopelessly clogged; so I 
devised the simple wheel that you see here, 
having no spokes, but a solid or flush side, with 
an axle protruding beyond the other edge, and 
having a shoulder upon the axle, which fits 
inside a sort of rectangular cup, which is then 


| it dried, formed a cake upon the surface of the | 


ground, through which no seeds could have burst, 
and which must have greatly injured all young 
crops by stopping the healthy ventilation of the 
soil, and, possibly, even by mechanical pressure 
round the stems of the young plants. This 
pressure is an injurious action, which the sticky 
brick-earth of my experimental field at Parsloes 
exercised largely on my unfortunate young 





plants, struggling for existence in the cold north 
wind of June last. The wind dried up the sur- 
face, and formed a coating analogous to the 





bolted to the inside of the other and solid side 
of the wheel. The wheel then goes in the fur- 
row after the ordinary plough, and the flush side 
being turned next the perpendicular side of the 


black cake formed by the Romford sewage, and 
I observed many thousands of young plants, of 
| all kinds, mechanically squeezed to death by 

In fact, in sewage farming, where at 


this action. 


furrow, prevents the earth, no matter how loose least the supply of sewage is abundant, the only 
the top soil may be, from crumbling in and clog- | thing that has to be attended to is the physical 
ging up the wheel. With this implement, and condition of the soil. Its chemical condition 
three horses, following the ordinary plough, I may be totally disregarded, provided it does not 
can cultivate from 18 in. to 20 in. deep with the contain matter actually poisonous to vegetation. 
greatest ease, even where the subsoil isa hard| Having stated that I have endeavoured to tone 
pan of gravel resembling concrete; and I look down the Romford sewage to the same strength 


ppon this implement, or one of @ similar cha-|as that of London, I may mention one of the 


racter, as essential upon a sewage farm where 
steam power is not regularly employed. In my 
experiments with it, I was very ably and kindly 
assisted by Mr. Wedlake, of Hornchurch, who 
devoted an amount of personal attention to it 
which few manufacturers would have given to so 
small an affair. ‘ 
For the distribution of the sewage over the 
farm, wherever to obtain a sufficient fall a height 
has to be given to the carrier of over 30 in., I 
am making use of the description of sheet-iron 
trough which I alluded to in my former Paper, 
with a slight improvement. In addition to the 
prolongation of the sides, to give vertical stiff- 
ness, and so to admit of a greater distance be- 
tween the supports, the top of the sides will be 
turned over as a flange, to give lateral strength. 
The sides will further be tied together every 3 ft. 
by iron straps. The supports will be cut out of 
yellow deals, and will consist of a pair of up- 
rights to take the sides of the trough, with a 
cross-piece to take the bottom of the trough. 
The uprights will spread slightly towards the 
base, and will be mortised into a sleeper placed 
about 1 ft. below the surface. There will be 
openings at every 30 ft., with a simple water- 


‘means that may often be in the powers of others 


‘of course, is (or rather will be) the necessary 


means that I have taken to do so, as it is a 


to apply. It is simply draining all the upper 
part of the farm into the tank from which the 
sewage is pumped to the highest level. There, 











arrangement for diverting the pure drainage 
water into the river, if and when it is not 
wanted, but, at other times, it will go back upon 
the land along with the fresh sewage coming down. 

I should here remark that, from a farmer’s 
point of view, the dilution of the sewage of a 
town shonld, if possible, be not less than twenty- 
five to thirty gallons of liquid per head of the 
population. 

I am continually asked what I propose to do 
with so large a volume of liquid in the winter 
months. 1 answer there is no difficulty what- 
ever in disposing of it. Winter is the time when 
the greater part of the farm-yard manure all 
over the country is applied, and, instead of 
carting heavy loads of solid manure, with 
struggling horses, over muddy roads and sticky 
fields, it is simpler and cheaper to open a few 
sluices, and put in a few stops, and let the 
manure distribute itself. This necessitates good 





College-street, which it crosses exactly at the 
intersection of that street with Brandon-street, 
the road being here carried by another, but much 
more extensive, girder bridge, and from thence 
to its junction with St. George’s-road on an 
embankment 20 ft. high. The principal works 
in the roadway have been the construction of the 
two bridges, especially that spanning the inter- 
section of College-street and Brandon-street, 
crossing each at an angle of 45 degrees, which 
the Daily Post describes as a novelty in en- 
gineering. The two outside girders are each 
upwards of 100 ft. in length, to which are 
riveted transverse girders carrying Mallett’s 
patent buckled plates, which support the road- 
way ; the footways on either side are carried on 
cast-iron cantilevers fastened to the main girders, 
and finished with ornamental cornice and balus- 
trade. 

The whole length of the new road is about 
700 ft., and the width 50 ft., including footways 
9 ft. wide on each side, and it is of an easy 
gradient throughout, the highest point being at 
Lamb-street Bridge. The carriage-way over the 
two bridges is composed of “rock asphalte” 
from the Val de Travers, in Switzerland, laid by 
Messrs. Callender & Amos, of London, the 
English agents for the Société des Asphaltes de 
Paris. This material has been extensively used 
in Paris for some years in the best thorough- 
fares, but this is only the second instance of its 
adaptation in this country, the first being in 
Threadneedle-street, London. We must express 
a hope that some improvement has been effected 
in the surface of it over that in London, which 
affords no foothold and is very dangerous. 

The actual cost of the foregoing works of con- 
struction has been 6,7091., to which must be 
added the amount for the purchase of the several 
properties. The whole of the works have been 
executed in about fourteen months by the fol- 
lowing contractors :—The masonry of the bridges 
and retaining walls by Mr. W. Baker, of 
Canons’-marsh, Bristol ; the wrought-iron work 
of the bridges by Messrs. Lloyds, Foster, & Co. ; 
and the cast-iron work by Messrs. Trow & Sons, 
both of Wednesbury. 

The works have been carried out by order of 
the Streets Improvement Committee of the 
Local Board of Health, of which Mr. John Perry 
is chairman; Mr. Alderman Proctor, sheriff, 
vice-chairman; and Mr. J. G. Heaven, clerk. 
The several properties required have been pur- 
chased, at a cost of 13,7031., by Messrs. R. 8S. 
Pope, 8. C. Fripp, and Josiah Thomas, district 
surveyors to the corporation. The engineering 
works of the roadway have been designed and 
carried out under the direction of Mr. Frederick 
Ashmead, engineer and surveyor to the Local 
Board ; Mr. F. H. Yabbicom, assistant engineer ; 
and Mr. Henry Jones, clerk of the works. 





Sheffield Architectural Society. — On 
Monday last the annual general meeting of thie 
society was held in the School of Art. The 
Rev. J. Stacye, president, occupied the chair. 
Mr. Fawcett, one of the secretaries, read the 
report of the committee, which congratulated 
the members on the continued and increasing 
prosperity of the society. Mr. J. D. Leader, 
the treasurer, presented a statement of accounts, 
which showed that the society had funds in hand 
to meet all anticipated demands, although there 
were a number of subscriptions still in arrear. 
The conversazione of the society, which is to be 
held on the Ist of December, and for which the 
Corporation of London has granted the loan of 
its curious collection of ancient cutlery, promises 








tight valve and down pipe, and a shutter in the 


drainage, that is all. 


to be a very interesting gathering. 
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THE DRAINAGE OF HITCHIN, 


A LARGELY attended public meeting has been 
held in the Town-hall, Hitchin, to consider the 
question of the condition of the sewerage in 
tbe town of Hitchin, and to hear an address on 
the subject by Mr. J. Bailey Denton, of Ste- 
venage, the well-known hydraulic engineer and 
surveyor. Mr. John Hawkins occupied the 
chair. 

Mr. Bailey Denton commenced by tracing the 
history ef the sewerage of the town during the 
last twenty years, giving the state of the 
health of Hitchin before and after the adoption 
of the Public Health Act, and quoting statistics 
to show what certainly is not the case in nume- 
rous other instances, that the number of deaths, 
having due regard to the increase of population, 
had not been decreased to any noticeable extent 
by the adoption of the present system of drainage. 
The state of the sewers in the town at present 
was commented on as not being satisfactory, and 
this may help to account for the statistics. Mr. 
Denton pointed out some of the parts of the 
town which were most effected by the inefficient 
state of the pipes. After expressing his surprise 
that the surveyor who managed the laying down 
of the pipes should have aliowed them to pass 
under, and, in some places, just above the bed of 
the river (though doubtless he was led to place 
them so from reasons which he (Mr. Denton) 
did not know), the speaker proceeded to exp.ain 
a special scheme for depositing and utilising the 
sewage in the soil instead of carrying it into 
the river. He mentioned a piece of ground 
lying between Hyde aud Grove Mills, in the 
hamlet of Walsworth, which, he said, would be 
exactly suited for the purpose, though open to 


iu the church, was bank disfigurement to the ancient pro- 
rtions of the building. r 
Pre became at last a question, not of “keeping the old 
cbureh intact” (which would have been simply impossible, 
without undoing everything that had been recently done) 
but of keeping the old fabric from utter demolition an: 
deeay ; and up to the present t:me, as the work of exami- 
sation (chiefly by removing the comparatively modern 
coating of pistons has proceeded, the dangerous condition 
of the walls bas n more aud more exhibited, and, to 
our great satisfaction, many of the ancient windows 
brought to light. We eannct but rejoice that the evil bas 
been detected in time, and that without destroying the old 
walls we shall be able to point them afresh, and to restore 
to them something of the mags Be! the original windows 
by which they were pierced. I think I may assure your 
correspondent, and all who take an interest in the subject, 
| that the inhabitants of Worth parish cherish the old chureb 
| far too dearly to countenance any scheme which, under the 
| name of restoration, might have exposed it to “ ruin.” — 
| Iam, sur, your obedient servant, 
A Mzemeer or THE COMMITTEE FOR THE 
| Restoration or WoatH CHURCH. 





o” 


| 

| Itisa very calm, gentlemanly letter; but, as 
you see, does not venture to touch the main 
charge, that “the chancel has vanished clean 
‘away.” If removing the supporting buttresses, 
‘which, as you said last week, “had been built 
up at the east end by more reverent hands,” and 
thus allowing the chancel to slip down, be 
called “ keeping the old fabrie from demolitior,” 
and ‘“‘ without destroying the old walls,” words 
certainly must convey a very different meaning 
to the “ Member of the Committee ” than they do 
to myself. I beg your readers to peruse your 
notes, under date November 13th, headed “ Oat- 
rage at Worth Church,” and then ask themselves 
if the editor of the Sussex Express has any cause 
to say, “ We are glad to find that the letter in 
our last Tuesday’s paper has elicited the follow- 
ing satisfactory (7) reply.” 

A Sussex CogResponDEN t. 


THE ROYAL THEATRE AND WINTER 
GARDEN, LEICESTER-SQUARE. 

Some incorrect allusions to this undertaking 
having appeared, our readers rp dps glad to 
know exactly what is the state of the case. 

A company has been formed with the object of 
purchasing the freehold known as Saville 
situated on the north side of Leicester-square, 
with the housea in Lisle-street abutting on the 
same: which has beendone. The property com. 
prises about balf an acre of land, and has a total 
frontage of 149 ft. in Leicester-equare, Lisle. 
atreet, and Leicester-place. Upon this site a 
large theatre, winter garden, and restaurant will 
be erected. It is proposed to be carried out in 
a very complete manner, in accordance with the 
design of the architect, Mr. E, C. Robina, of 
Southampton-street, Strand. 

The auditorium will enable abont 6,000 people 
to see and hear dramatic and lyric performances 
and grand spectacular effects, which will be 
represented on a stage 10 ft. deeper than that of 
Drury Lane Theatre, and fitted with the most 
recent appliances. 

Separate staircases will be provided for each 
of the four tiers, and numerous wide doors for 
free ingress and egress to them, and to the winter 
garden aud promenade on the ground-floor, 
which will be stocked with plants and flowera, 
}and adorned with fountains and statuary. The 
_ dress circle and private boxes are to be entered 
| from Leicester-place. 
| Spacious saloons will be formed at the level 
jof each tier, and recesses for bazaars and 
_refreshment-stal!s. 

Towards Leicester-square there is to be 
restaurant, and billiard and mercantile club- 





the objection of being within a mile of the town. *,* Our correspondent treats the writer of rooms; and an open piazza will extend along the 
By proper management of the pipes, Mr. Denton this letter with too mach consideration: it may , front towards Leicester-square, affording shelter 
argued that 90 or 100 acres of land would not be “a very calm,” but it certainly is not a ' for several hundred people. 

only act as @ sufficient bed to take in the “ gentlemanly letter,” because it is untrathfal,— | 
sewage, but weed shee a lenge profit to a untrathfal by suppression. A more jesuitical | 
town, if so used. e gnoted as insiances the gtatement was never nned. Who could pos- 
large number of towns in England in which, sibly suppose that “ the bela rough footing pat, MATTERS THEATRICAL. 

under the system he advocated, large pecuniary walls all round” no longer marks “perfectly the The proposed New Opera House.—The stir ip 
as well as other profit was obtained, and he original cruciform shape of the building ;” that the public mind on the subject of a new opera- 








reckoned that, in the case of Hitchin, if the « the curious apse at the east end,” to which he 


townspeople acted as their own sewage farmers, refers with an affectation of interest, had been | 


a profit of GUOl a year might be made, if the ruthlessly swept away ; that instead of keeping 
ground were let to a sewage farmer for 3001. a the old fabric from demolition and repairing 


house, made evident by our announcement that 
money was ready for such an undertaking in one 
particular quarter, has continued to manifest 
_ itself during the past week. We have received 


year, and if they contracted with a private “without destroying the old walls,” they had | letters recommending sites, recommending acon- 


person who would pay them for the benefit of 
the sewage 1501. a year. He also advised the 
buying of Grove Mill, and using the water- 
power as a means of raising the sewage to the, 
level of the land. 








THE SAXON CHURCH IN WORTH, 
SUSSEX. 
As my former letters on the “ restoration” (?) 
of the above church appeared originally in 
the Builder, I think it only right to continue 
the discussion through the same channel, if you 
will allow me to do so. 
By accident, I omitted seeing the following 


positively cleared away the whole of the chancel! ductor, recommending a mode of obtaining 
A more flagrant attempt to deceive was never singers for the English department, and from 
made. ‘two architects recommending themselves as 
‘designers of the fabric. Wedo not know any 

British Archeological Association. —At the reason why we should not at once say that Mr. 
first ordinary meeting of the season, held Novem- | Gruneisen representa the gentleman who has the 
ber 24, the subject of the restoration of Worth | object in questionin view. Above, we have men- 
Church, Sussex, was again under consideration. tioned on authority what one set of gentlemen 
In January last the council had directed a pro- intend doing in Leicester-square. By another 
test against unnecessary interference with the body it is proposed, as we have aJready men- 
structure, to be sent to the building committee ; tioned, to convert the great building of the Royal 
and their secretary, Mr. E. Roberts, reported the Colosseum, in the Regent’s Park, into a grand 
steps he had taken, down to the present time. opera-house, “ the most spacious aud magnificent 
It is to be lamented that an irreparable mis- in Europe, where the tatious—operatic, 
chief has been done in the total destruction of dramatic, scenic, and scientific—will be on & 





letter in the Susser Erpress for November 13th tbe chancel, so that the church has now lost the scale of excellence and variety ussur -" 
until too late to reply to it in your current characteristic it possessed of being a singularly They urge that a circle one mile aud a balf in 
enetlienicx: | perfect Anglo-Saxon stracture. In the face of diameter, struck from the Colosseum asa centre, 


“ey | the contradictory reports which have appeared includes the richest districts in the west and 
an Mort Tho @ my ter Retecetiene~W care glad to find in the Builder on the one hand, and the local north-west of London, and a two-mile radius 
following satisfactory a DERE Sarees We eiepe- pigs: the other, as to the extent of the mis- includes Belgravia ; that all the spproaches 

«Worth, Sussex, November loth, isco, | Chief, it might have been hard to believe that to the building are spacious and free from 
Sir,—Having in your last number expressly called the 80 destructive an act had been committed ; bat . heavy traffic, and it cam thus be reached 


attention of your readers to some remarks of a Sussex 
correspondent on the subject of Worth Church Restora- 
tion, you will, I am sure, be glad to receive some intelli- 
ence from persons belonging to the parish, and more or 
ess 1esponsible for what is being done. I shail not 
attempt to go into the past history of our very ancient apd 
venerable church,—it being sufficiently agreed on 
hands, that it dates from the Anglo-Saxon period. Un- 
mistakable proofs of this exist, in the form of the arches, 
in the massive wong pera shapes of the stones which 
form the capitals and imposts, in the singular structure of 
the long-and-sbort work (as it is technically called), in the 
bold rough footing to the wails all round, marking 
feetiy the original cruciform shape of the building. It 
weal be well if we could say more. But past ideas of 
restoration, strange to say, seem altogether to have dis- 
regarded the principles of architectural uniformity, and to 
have been contented to bury under relentless heaps of 
laster and whitewash some of the most interesting 


the council were assured of the fact on the without interruption; that the arrangement 


evidence of one of their body who had seen the 
| chancel levelled to the ground, and its founda- 
tions uprooted. A letter in justification of the 
}act, from the Rev. G. Banks, was read, which 
declared that the destruction was approved by 
Archdeacon Otter, and under the complete sanc- 
tion of the architect, Mr. Salvin. The attention 
of the council was called to a singular letter of 


per- justification, published on Saturday last, by “A 


| Member of the Committee for the Restoration of 
Worth Church,” in which the writer plausibly 
| relates his story of the doings of the committee, 
and misleads by entirely concealing the fact that 


features of the original building; and, before the work of the chancel has been destroyed. “ We cannot 


thorough restoration, which is now being attempted, was 
begun, not a window remained that was at all in character 
with the original designs ; while all proper lighting of the 
curious apse at the eastern end was rendered impossible 
by the erection of some four or five huge buttresses of 
solid masonry, which were deemed necessary for the sup- 


port of the chancel walls. A comparatively modern belfry | 


oceupied the entire of one transept, to the exclusion of a 
large portion of the congregation ; and was supported on 
tim - Px spite JA — the walls themselves were 
never i e support such an appendage. The i i 

was further defaced “ the qvcatie. ofa oat a, 
rumning the whole length of the nave on the north side of 
it; which, however suited to accommodate more persons 


j but rejoice,” he says, “that the evil has been 
| detected in time, and that without destroying the 
| old walls, we shall be able to point them afresh, 
,and to restore to them something of the har- 
mony of the original windows by which they were 
pierced.” The cdgncil could only express their 
deep regret that their remonstrances, with those 
of the Society of Antiquaries, had been so ia- 
effectual in this case. The Rev. Mr. Banks sent to 
Mr. Roberts a sketch of one of the early windows 
now just discovered in the nave of the church. 


for the entrances to the opera-house are 
;such that five carriages can set down at 
one time, which will prevent delay and ex- 
posure to cold to the visitors; and that the 
corridors of the boxes will be sufficiently spacious 
for picture galleries and sculpture enjoyable 
during the promenade in the entr’acte, and 
profitable by an income from their exhibition and 
sale on a percentage. They hint that a branch 
line 330 yards in length would connect the pre- 
mises with the Portland-road Station of the 
Metropolitan Railway, and that the opera-house 
would thus be connected with every railway 
ranning out of London; and see an element 
of success for their venture in the contiguity of 
the principal station hotels to the Colosseum; 
the Great Western, North Western, Great 
Northern, and Charing-cross hotels being within 
ten minutes’ drive of the building, the Grosvenor 
within a quarter of an hour, and the Langham 
within five minutes’ walk. In Paris four opera 
houses have long been established, viz. the 
Grand Opéra, the Italien, the ‘Opéra 


Comique, and the Thédtre Lyrique. As the 
population of London exceeds that of Paris by 
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more than a million, the proposed new opera- 
house, say they, will surely not be thought one 
too many. In this proposition, Mr. Thomas 
Page, the engineer, is the chief mover. 

Royal Italian Opera House, Covent Garden.— 
An excellent performance of Meyerbeer’s “ Robert 
le Diable,” was given last week; the Robert of 
Signor Mongini, and the Isabella of Mdlle. Ima 
de Murska, being especially good. The activity 
of the management is extraordinary. The “ Nozze 
di Figaro,” the “Sonnambula,” the “ Flanto 
Magico,” and the “ Huguenots,” succeeding each 
other without pause. 3 

The Lycewm has been taken for a period of 
some length by the Messrs. Maitland, gentlemen 
heretofore known only amateur actors. 
They contemplate, we are told, the novel expe- 
dient of a double company, French and English. 

The Gallery of Illustration.— Mr, and Mrs. 
German Reed produced on Monday night a new 
operetta, written by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, the music 
composed by Mr. Frederick Clay, in which they 
were well supported by Mr. Arthur Cecil, avery 
promising singing actor, Miss Fanny Holland, 
and Mr. E. Connell. It was completely suc- 
cessful, and with good reason : the little plot is 
ingenious, and the music very agreeable. The 
scene, a Tudor gallery, in which the pictures 
become animated, is cleverly contrived by Mr. 
J. O'Connor. Mrs. Reed’s old Scotchwoman is 
an admirable piece of acting. The esteemed 
managers of this place of amusement, to whom 
the public owe so much innocent enjoyment, are 
fast changing the character of their entertain- 
ment, and are probably laying the foundation of 
an English Opéra Comiqae. “Cox and Box,” 





with Mr. Sallivan’s most charming music, still 
keeps its place in their bill. 

A Belgravian Theatre.—A paragraph in the 
daily papers, afterwards partially contradicted, | 
to the effect that a theatre was in course of | 
erection near Sloane-square, Chelsea, sent us | 
there on a voyage of discovery, to learn if the 
mania for theatre-building had really spread 
so far south-west. We found it to be so. 
The Ranelagh Presbyterian Church, situated in 
Lower George-street, and close to the station of 
the Metropolitan District Railway, is being con- 
verted into a theatre for Mr. H. Grant. The 
works are far advanced. It is a small affair, 
but there will be dress-boxes, four private 
boxes, two omnibus boxes, and six others in the 
proscenium, stalls, pit, and gallery. The house 
is estimated to be capable of holding from 900 
to 1,000 persons. There is no contract, but the 
works are superintended by Mr. Smithers, late 
of Drury-lane; Mr. R. Blackmore, we were in- 
formed, being the architect. The dimensions of 
the building in the clear are 80 ft. long by 40 ft. 
broad; but 6 ft. are to be added to the length, 
which will make the stage 31 ft. deep. The 
decoration of the proscenium and ceiling is com- 
menced : we presume, if the management find 
the undertaking succeeds, that something better 
will be attempted hereafter. The house is to be 
opened at Christmas. There is a sun-light by 
Petford, of Shoreditch. The works, such as they 
are, have now been in hand six months. 





tiene 
—— 


MURAL PAINTING, UNIVERSITY HALL, 
GORDON-SQUARE. 


Tue late Mr. Henry Crabb Robinson, largely 
known and well esteemed, was one of the 
founders and endowers of University Hall. In 
memory of him, Mr. Edward Armitage, A.R.A., 
has painted one end and part of each side of the 
dining-room there, above the dado, with repre- 
sentations of his more distinguished friends, 
thirty-four in number, as gathered together in a 
sort of conversazione; and a very remarkable 
assemblage it is. Over the door, in the centre of 
the end, is a seated figure of Mr. Crabb Robinson. 
At the extreme left, and on the side of the room, 
is seen Mrs. Barbauld in talk with Mr. Wake- 
field; Godwin, Hazlitt, Clarkson, and Walter 
Savage Landor stand by. Next come his German 
and French friends, including Wilhelm von 
Schlegel, Mdme. de Stael, Herder, Goethe, and 
Schiller. On the other side of the door are 
Wordsworth, Southey, Blake, and Filaxman. 
Then comes Edward Irving; beneath, Samuel 
Rogers has taken his seat. On a sofa are Mary 
and Charles Lamb; near at hand Lady Byron is 
listening to the Rev. F. W. Robertson. Dr. 
Arnold, Talfourd, Bunsen, and others, are near. 
The figures are somewhat over life-size, and are 
painted in monochrome, white being used for 
the high lights. The background represents 
tapestry against the wall, When we say that 








there is a want of elevation about the picture, 
and that it is somewhat “ dowdy,” so to speak, 
we have no intention of disparaging it, but of 
showing the system that has been worked on. 
The amount raised by subscription was very 
small comparatively (some 300l., we hear), and 
Mr. Armitage in return has given them a work 
of very great interest, which will long attract 
visitors to University Hall. We shall be glad to 
find the example followed. 








HOLBORN VALLEY IMPROVEMENT. 


Sin,—After six years’ incubation, Mr. Marrable 
appears in print to accuse me of having stolen 
and executed his plans for the Holborn Valley 
Improvement. 

The facts which he misrepresents are these :— 

In 1863, in reply to the advertisement of the 
Corporation, I sent in plans marked “Test me 
well,” accompanied by a sealed envelope en- 
closing my name, on the outside of which was 
written “ Not to be opened until the Committee's 
selection is made.” 

These plans included a complete viadact, the 
eastern and western approach streets with 
gradients of 1 in 45, the widening and raising 
Farringdon-road to a gradient of 1 in 45, the im- | 
proving the gradient of the street to the Meat | 


In conclusion, I say that I never borrowed a 
thought or an idea from Mr. Marrable ; that my 
competition plans were sent in when his were, 
and that I could not, therefore, have stolen them 
from him; that my plans are intact, and shall 
be publicly shown at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and I invite Mr. Marrable, if 
his original plans are intact also, to exhibit them 
likewise. I say that the plans now being 
executed by the Corporation are the same as my 
competition plans (with an additional line of 
street only to Ludgate-hill, determined upon 
years afterwards); that I should never have 
had this work had I not entered into competition 
with the others; and this, I again repeat, is 
what I call gaining the work in competition, and, 
as I hope and believe, honourably. 

Wittiam Haywoop. 

*,* It may as well be mentioned that Mr. 
Marrable has brought this matter before the 
“ Professional Practice Committee ” of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 








THE HISTORY OF THE HOLBORN 
VIADUCT COMPETITION. 


S1r,—In your last issue Mr, Marrable comments upon 
Mr. Haywood’s speech at the dinuer given by the late Lord 
Mayor. I should not have taken notice of the matter had 
not public attention been thus called to circumstances in 





Market from 1 in 33 to 1 in 45, and prolonging | which I was also concerned. 


Shoe-lane beneath the viaduct. The plans of 
other competitors may have included one or 
other of these; but none comprehended them in 
one design as mine did. 

What passed in committee it is not for me to 
say; but, after opening my envelope, they re- 


| quested me to withdraw my design from the 


competition for premiums, and give them assist- 
ance in classifying the other plans. 

It is now no secret that the committee had 
already considered the plans marked “ Test me 


well” the best amongst the small number that 


really met the first indispensable condition of 
raising Holborn Valley. 

The premiums were awarded to Mr. Bell and | 
to Mr. Sorby ; but on this part of the committee’s | 
duty I was not consulted, and had nothing what- 
ever to do with it. 

Mr. Marrable states that I told him he was to 
be premiated. IfI had known it, and told him, | 
I should have committed a gross breach of trust ; 
but I never told him anything of the kind, and 
have already, some years since, contradicted this 
assertion to Mr. Marrable himself. Moreover, he 
has held an appointment cognate to my own, and | 
must know that it would be impossible for me to 
predicate what a numerous committee would do 
in the way of selection. 

But this is not the only example of Mr. Mar- 
rable’s defective memory: he says he never saw 


Why Mr. Bell obtamed a premium at all (and I do not 
see that any portion of his plan has been carried into exe- 
eution), or why Mr. Marrab’e was left out in the cold, I 
never could quite understand; but, in asserting his claim 

| to originality, Mr. Marrable must recollect that your 
columns, for months ‘previous to November, 1863, had 
soundei the rival claims of others still earlier in the field. 

With regard to my share in the matter, I may state that 
the High Level road, as proposed in my plans, is, I believe, 
substantially the same as carried out, the new streets from 
Hatton-garden to the Meat Market, and from Saracen’s 

| Head-yard to Farringdon-road, are, I believe, as near as 
possible, as I proposed them. 

My design contemplated spanning the Farringdon-road by 
asingie arch of 90 ft., with a headway of 27 ft. 6 in., and I 
entirely fail to see the advantage of the costly piers oecu- 
pying most important space in the present roadway. 
utterly destroymg the simplicity, dignity, and monumenta 
character of the bridge, besides introducing a most need- 
less element of difficult and uncertain construction, 

I also provided, as executed, staircases at two corners of 
the bridge for communication between the high and low 
levels. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Haywood occupied the double 
position of competitor and adviser to the committee. I 
carefully examined Mr. Haywood’s plan after the question 
was settled, and felt no doubt at the time that Mr. Hay- 
wood would have had a greater claim to the first or second 

remium than any other competitor, had his design not 

een withdrawn, : 

I set up no competitive claim for originality, but simply 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that my plans 
(Mr. Haywood’s being withdrawn) met the ascertained 
requirements of the cuse more completely than any other 
plans submitted. Hos, Cus. Sonpy. 





THE HOLBORN VIADUCT. 











my design. It hung for more than a year, in 
1863-4, in my office, and I have shown it to him 
myself. 

On the 21st of November, 1863, an account of 
this design was given in your journal from the 
particulars which accompanied it when it was 
sent in anonymously, whieh design you, Mr. 
Editor, to the best of my belief, had personally 
examined at my office. 

In the same month, in answer to a letter from 
Mr. Marrable, dated the 24th of November, he 
had an interview with the Corporation, and pro- 
tested against his own defeat, and the award of 
the prizes to Messrs. Bell and Sorby; neither on 
that occasion, nor in any other public manner, 
did he venture upon the charge against me which 
he now makes. 

As to,the mysterious third plan of his, No. 81, 
I never heard of it before, and there is no record 
of it in the Corporation documents ; the plan 
No. 81 was of an entirely different character, 
and by another person. 

Mr. Marrable’s name certainly headed the first 
list of selected designs, for the simple reason 
that the arrangement of the plans (made by the 
Corporation officers, and not by me) was a 
numerical one, and Mr. Marrable’s number being 
4, came naturally before Nos. 32 and 68. 

As to my speech, I am not a self-possessed 
speaker, and the dinner was after an exciting 
day, and a fortnight of intense labour and 
anxiety previously. It is absurd to suppose that 
speaking in the presence of a body, the larger 
number of whom must have mown the facts as 
well as myself, I should sfate anything not 
substantially true; but as a matter of fact my 
designs were selected as the best before any 
member of the Corporation knew that they were 
mine; and that is what I call gaining the work 


in competition. 


Siz,—The architectural and engineering design 
‘of this viaduct is pleasing toevery oue that looks 
upon it; and, as we examine it, the more is one 
| convinced of the thought, care, and pains that 
have been bestowed apn it by re Haywood. 
- * 


Permit me, Mr. Editor, to offer a few remarks 
upon granite columns in general. Perhaps some 
of those gentlemen who have pzssed their 
opinions upon the columns of the viiduct are 
not aware that most of the granite columus that 
are brought to London have a hole drilled through 
them from end to end. I cannot say if those at 
the viaduct are so or not. If they are, a great 
portion of the strength of the columns is with- 
drawn by this hole running through them. 
Columns in all cases should be solid in them- 
selves. It will also be noticed in the columas that 
are brought to London, that the beds are gene- 
rally rough and hollow. This should not be the 
case; they ought to be perfectly smooth and 
true, because, if the bed of each column is } in. 
hollow, when the two are fixed together there 
will be 4 in. space between them, and, as a 
natural consequence, the weight or pressure 18 
at once withdrawn from the axis, and thrown to 
the outside of the column. In like manner, if the 
beds are rough, when the weight rests upon the 
column it will cut through the lead that is placed 
between the joints, and cause the two faces of 
granite to meet each other, and the pressure De- 
cessarily being greater on those pointe that are 
raised than on any other portion, it will burst or 
split the granite colump,—and not only granite 
columns, but, in like manner, columns of any 
stone. For instance, some years ago, a large 
Portland column, 5 ft. diameter, was fixed at ons 
of our public buildings: all the weight resting 
upon the centre portion of the beds or joints, 
they being round, caused it to split like a pane 
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of glass; and the same result would follow by the 
beds or joints being hollow, as mentioned above. 
The safe way, the proper way, and the only way, 
I will venture to say, in fixing granite columns, 
or any other columns that are required to support 
great weights, is to place between the joints, 
within 1} in. from the outside of the column, a 
piece of lead, with the centre cat out, and to fill 
the whole of the inner portion with cement or fine 
mortar, so that when the upper portion of the 
column is lowered on to the bed, it will have an 
equal bearing throughout, provided the beds 
are worked true. The Ross of Mall granite 
is used for columns at the Prince Consort 
Memorial, which are fixed in the aforesaid manner, 
great care having been taken that the beds or 
joints were smooth and true (these columns were 
worked and polished on the ground). The 
pressure upon them is twenty-one tons on each | 
superficial foot, thus bearing some thirteen tons | 
more on the superficial foot than the columns at 
the Holborn Viaduct; and not one of these 
colamns referred to shows any symptoms of 
splitting, notwithstanding the great weight they 
support. If all columns were fixed on this prin- | 
ciple, we probably should be spared the pain of | 
seeing such disastrous results as are too often | 
witnessed. As regards the Ross of Mull granite, | 
I will merely state that it may be classed 
among the finest in Europe; I have seen some of | 
the beds running 20 ft. in height. It thus pos- | 
sesses advantages over most other granites by | 
the mason generally being able to fix it on i 
natural bed. Wituiam Cross. 











SCHOOLS OF ART AND OF SCIENCE. 


Thrapston Science Classes.—Thrapston has 
made a start in forming a science class. Several 
attempts have been made on former occasions to 
induce the young people of Thrapston to enter 
the lists of competition for the honours of the 
Science and Art Department, and Mr. Buck- 
master came down to explain the action of the 


Technical Education at Portsmouth, — An 
inflaentially-signed requisition was presented to 
the Mayor of Portsmouth, requesting him to 
convene a public meeting of the inhabitants, in 
the Guildhall, to hear an address from Mr. Buck- 
master respecting the establishment of a school 
of science and art in the borough. The Mayor 
convened the meeting, and it was numerously 
and influentially attended. The Mayor pre- 
sided, and on the platform were the Right Hon. 
W. Cowper, and other members of Parliament 
and other gentlemen. Mr. Buckmaster ad- 
dressed the meeting at considerable length. 
After the address it was resolved :—‘“ That it is 
desirable to establish a Schooi of Science and 
Art for Portsmouth.” Mr. Cowper, M.P., said 
it was a matter of astonishment and surprise 
that a town like Portsmouth, and a neighbouring 
town like Gosport, should have been so long 


withont any school of the kind they proposed to 


‘establish. The large number of skilled workmen 


in the place made such a school a great industrial 
and educational necessity. Mr. Bonham Carter, 
M.P., and other gentlemen, having addressed the 
meeting, the hon. secretary (Mr. Holt) said a 
subscription-list had been opened, and amoupts 
approaching to 1001. were promised in the pow 

The Cardiff Science and Art Schools.—The 
report of Mr. James Bush, the headmastér of 
these schools, says :— 


** The schools have been well attended during the\year, 
especially during the winter months, The school df art 





tg still continues the source of chief attraction to pupils, Of 
course, with our present accommodation and large nu! 

| of students, there are no vacancies for new pupils, thongh 

| there are many applicants. . . .. . 


ber 


he numbet of 


don’s) is my Lord Barkeley beginning another 
on one side, and Sir J. Denham on the other, 

Sept. 28, 1668.—Thence to my Lord Burling. 
ton’s house, the first time I ever was there, it 
being the house built by Sir John Denham, next 
to Clarendon House.” 

The site was previously occupied by a farm. 
stead; a print by Kipp, shows the house in 
1700, with its gardens, and beyond them where 
Regent-street, and Portland-place now are, was 
the country. At this time London contained 
only about half a million inhabitants, but it was 
seventeen and a half times greater than the 
second town in the kingdom. Chelsea was a 
quiet village, with 1,000 inhabitants. Sports. 
men wandered with dogs and guns over the site 
of the boroughs of Marylebone, Finsbury, and 
the Tower Hamlets. A single orazy bridge 
spanned the Thames. The great merchants re. 
sided in the City, in rich mansions, richly deco. 
rated. Roger North tells us that Sir Dudley 
North expended 4,0001. (a large sum in those 
days), in the furniture of his reception-rooms, 
in Basinghall-street. Macaulay says that the 
fashionable spots of London then were the south 
and west of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, the Piazza of 
Covent Garden, Bloomsbury-square (then South- 
ampton-square), and Soho-square. Foreign 
princes were taken to see Bloomsbury-square as 
_one of the wonders of England. A few great men 
‘still retained their hereditary hotels in the 
Strand. The area north of Holborn was re- 
nowned for snipes and peaches ; and St. James’s- 
eqaare, near the court, had just been built. 
Where Regent-street now stands was a solitude, 





enerally join the class to learn freehand, model, crayon | f P 
| Sencha ceil similar subjects; and having passed in the cock. Old General Oglethorpe (who died in 
first two, have no farther examinations to undergo. Conse-+1785), used to boast that he had shot thera 


quently they remain in the school, pursuing studies in : U : # 
which there are no examinations, and the number of prizes | there in Queen Anne's reign. Where Con 
must, therefore, decrease each year until we have accom- | duit-street now stands was a meadow re- 


modation for new pupils, who will take the places of the nowned for its spring, and on the east was 


old ones on the prize lists. } : . . 
The condition of the science school is very satisfactory. | the pest field, in which * pit was dug to we d 
There is an increase of three on the science prize list this | the corpses at the time of the plague. his 


year. The mathematical class is now well attended by | field is seen marked on maps as late as the end 


prizes in the art school is less this year than last. fon where a sportsman might get a shot at a woods 


Department; but nothing but failure seems to pupils, who seem determined to master the subject.” 
? 


of the reign of George I. At the end of the 


have come of it. Now, however, a small 
beginning is made. A few schoolmasters of the 
East Midland Association have banded together, 
and these, with some of the more intelligent of 
the boys of the National School of Thrapston, form 
a fair class for a start. 
are Animal Physiology, Magnetism, and Elec- 
tricity. They are all under the instruction of 
Mr. John J. Graves, of Landport, who has under- 
taken them at the invitation of the school- 
masters of the class; and the secretary of the 
committee is the Rev. J. P. Goodman, of Key- 
stone, the Rev. J. Bagshaw being the chairman. 
These classes are open to any person, male or 
female, who may be disposed to join. 

The Nottingham Mechanics’ Institution Science 
Classes.—The prizes gained by the students in 
these classes have been distributed by the Rev. F. 
Morse, in the lecture-room of the Mechanics’ 
Institution. There was not a very large attend- 
ance. Mr. Morse, on opening the meeting, ob- 
served that there seemed to be a progressive in- 
terest taken in the science classes in Nottingham. 
Last year the students of geology were 8, this 
year they were 13; last year the students of 
physical geography were 40, now they were 
60; the students of physiology last year were 
30, this year they were 20, for they had lost a 
teacher to whom they were much attached. In 
magnetism last year there were 11 students, 
this year 25; in inorganic chemistry there were 
38, and this year 30, making a total last year 
of 127, and this year of 148 students. With 
reference to the results, he found that in May, 
1869, 61 students were examined in physiology ; 
5 passed in the advanced grade, and 11 in the 
elementary grade. Twenty students were ex- 
amined in inorganic chemistry, three of whom 

in the advanced grade and four in the 
elementary. In physical geography 30 students 
were examined; 20 passed in the elementary 
stage, and Mr. Major, the teacher, took the 
first place in the examination in honours. In 
acoustics, light, and heat, three students were 
examined ; three passed in the elementary stage. 
In magnetism and electricity 14 students were 
examined ; three passed in the advanced and 
nine in the elementary grade. In geology 10 
were examined ; two passed in advanced and 
five in the elementary grade. Having referred 
to the advantage of a knowledge of scientific 
subjects, Mr. Morse went on to say that he 
thought many artisans had now sufficient time 
to study them. They did not leave work very 
late, and it must be interesting to attend a 
class. The prizes were then distributed, 


The seventh annual report of the Cardiff Free 
Library Museum and Schools of Science and 
Art states that :— 


“It is daily becoming more manifest that greater 
accommodation is absolutely necessary. This considera- 
tion led the honorary secretary to prepare and submit to 


The subjects taught the committee scheme for a new building, and with a 80 


|geventeenth century Covent Garden was sur- 
rounded by the houses of the great, but a filthy 
and noisy market was held in front of them. We 
who are accustomed to gas may smile on hearing 

that about this time the lighting of London was 
bad that Edward Heming obtained letters 





view to eliciting public opinion on the subject the plaos | patent to place a light before every tenth door 
The colsuttes bes as Jet taken uo farther sap 1a this | on mcoailess mights, from Misheelmas to Ledy- 
day, from six o'clock to twelve. He was extolled 


matter, being deterred by the consideration of the very 
great outlay which would 
the wants of the institution. 
commend the question to the serious consideration of the | 


| council,” I 


| It isto be hoped the all-powerful Marquis of | B 


Bate will lend a hand in this emergency. 
Instruction for Women in Natural Science at | 
| South Kensington.—An interesting scientific | 
experiment, to which we have already alladed, | 
in connexion with one of the educational | 
| developments of the day is now in progress” 
}at South Kensington, with the permission | 
‘of the lord president of the council, in the 
| Science and Art Department, and under eminent. 
| Scientific and social conduct. It is a regular | 
| course of bi-weekly lectures for ladies, on the | 
| Elements of Physical Science, delivered in the | 
lecture-theatre of the South Kensington Museum | 
by Professor Huxley, assisted by Professors | 
Guthrie and Oliver. The lectures are quite 
academic in the thoroughly scientific character 
of exposition and demonstration; and academic, 
too, in the length to which it is proposed to carry 
out this course of elementary instruction. The 
inaugural discourse was delivered by Professor 
Huxley. There are large attendances, and very 
close attention is given by the fair students, so 
that it is safe to predict a success for this inte- 
resting experiment in academic teaching. 








BURLINGTON HOUSE, LONDON, 


THE works here, long inexcusably delayed, 
are now recommenced in earnest. 

Barlington House was orginally built for 
Lord Burlington, by Sir John Denham, surveyor 


required adequately to meet | 
They, however, strongly | We have digressed thus to give our readers an 


/as the greatest of all the benefactors of the city. 


dea of the great metropolis at the time when 
urlington House was built. 

Richard Boyle, Earl of Burlington (born 1695, 
died 1753), put a new south front to the house 
and added the colonnade in 1718. He was the 
protector of Kent, the architect, and was him- 
self much skilled in architecture. Walpole 
attributes the design to the Earl himself; but 
Colin Campbell, in the “ Vitravius Britannicus,” 
claims the merit of the design, including the 
gateway. Horace Walpole was in Italy whea 
these additions were made, and when he re- 
turned was invited to a ball at the mansion. He 
says :—‘ When I passed under the gate by night 
it could not strike me. At daybreak, looking 
out of the window to see the sun rise, I was sur- 
prised with the vision of the colonnade that 
fronted me. It seemed one of those edifices in 
fairy tales that are raised by genii in a night- 
time.” This colonnade was borrowed from & 
palace, by Palladio, at Vicenza. Whether the 
Earl designed the gateway or not, it is certain 
that later in life he designed many architectural 
works. Pope, in his fourth “‘ Moral Essay,” 
addresses the Earl thus :— 


“ You, too, proceed! make falling arts your care; 
Erect new wonders, and the old repair ; 
Jones and Palladio to themselves restore, 
And be whate’er Vitruvius was before.” 

When his lordship was travelling in Italy he 
was shown by a nobleman a church which he 
greatly admired for the elegance of its structure, 
and requested that he might sketch it next day. 
The nobleman said there was no occasion for 





of the works to Charles II., immediately before 
Wren. His lordship was asked, according to 
Horace Walpole, why he built so far out of 
town, and replied, “ because he was determined 
to have no building beyond him.” 


ing to Pepys’s Diary, that wonderful seventeenth- 
century record of seventeenth-century customs 
and gossip, Clarendon House and Berkeley House 
were being built to the west of it at the very 
same time :— 





But accord-¢friends, or returned to his own house. 


this, as the model from which it was taken 
was St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, near the Royal 
Exchange. When his lordship arrived in London, 
he visited the church beforé he saw any a 

e 
charch was built by Sir Christopher Wren, im 
1762-79. 

Mr. Gwilt says, “compared with any other 
church of nearly the same magnitude, Italy can- 
not exhibit ite equal ; elsewhere its rival is not to 





“Feb. 20, 1664-5.—Next that (Lord Claren- 


be found. Had its materials and volume been a8 
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durable and extensive as those of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Sir Christopher Wren had consum- 
mated (in St. Stephen’s) a more efficient monu- 
ment to his well-earned fame than that fabric 
affords.” Pendleton, the celebrated Vicar of 
Bray, subsequently became rector of St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook. 

But, to return to Burlington House. The walls 
and ceilings were painted by Marco Ricci, and 
the whole was considered the finest mansion in 
London.* Gay, in his Trivia, observes :— 


** —Burlington’s fair palace still remains, 
Beauty within—without, proportion reigns; 
Beneath his eye declining art revives, 
The wall with animated pictures lives. 
There Handel strikes the strings, the melting strain 
Transports the and thrills through every vein ; 
There oft I enter—but with cleaner shoes, 
For Burlington’s beloved by every Muse.” 


Hogarth, in acaricature dated 1731, called “The 
Man of Taste,” gives us a view of Burlington- 
gate, representing Kent on the summit as 
painter, sculptor, and architect (for he was all 
three), flourishing his palette and pencils over 
the heads of Michelangelo and Raffaelle. Pope 
stands a little lower down whitewashing the 
front, and bespattering the Dake of Chandos in 
the street. Though the gate and colonnade 
looked to our more enlightened taste debased in 
style, Ralph refers to it as the most expensive 
wall in England; the height wonderfully pro- 
portioned to the length, and the decorations both 
simple and magnificent: the grand entrance 
elegant and beautiful; and by covering the 
house yee 4 from the eye, gives pleasure and 
surprise, at the opening of the whole front with 
the area before it at once. Handel lived three 
years in the house: it was the delight of the 
earl to assemble poets and philosophers within 
its walls, 

Burlington House passed to the Duke of 
Devonshire in 1753, for in that year Lord Bur- 
lington died, and the title became extinet. Lord 
George Cavendish (son of Wiliiam, fourth Duke 
of Devonshire) completed the earl’s design for 
the fagade, and Ware (author of @ scientific 
volume on vaults and bridges, and architect to 
the alterations at Chatsworth, Northumberland 
House, and other places for the Dukesof Devon- 
shire and Northumberland) made some altera- 
tions. In 1819, he built the Burlington Arcade 
on @ narrow strip of ground on the west side of 
the house, which produced the Cavendish family 
4,0001. a year, though sub-let for 8,0001. 

The Duke of Portland, Prime Minister to 
George III., resided in the mansion, and died 
there in 1809. The Elgin Marbles, brought from 
the Parthenon at Athens by the Earl of Elgin, 
some the works of Phidias himself, were depo- 
sited here before being removed to the British 
Museum. White’s Club, in 1814, gave a grand 
ball to the Allied Sovereigns then in England, 
which cost 9,8491. 

Burlington House and Garden (area 143,000 
square feet) were purchased by Government for 
140,0001.; and the Royal, Geographical, Linnzan, 
and Chemical Societies were allowed to hold 
their meetings there. 

In the Times, May 29, 1866, Mr. Beresford 
Hope published the opinion of the Council of the 
Institute of British Architects, viz. — “ That 
Barlington House, with its coloonades, possesses 
considerable merit, and that it would be a sub- 
ject of regret if such building should be wan- 
tonly interfered with, or needlessly destroyed.” 
But he suggested adding another story, altering 
the colonnades, and perforating the screen wall, 
thus entirely altering Lord Burlington’s design, 
though he professed to care for it. In 1867, 
20,0001. were voted for the alterations, and 
Government proposed to build apartments for 
the learned societies located in the wings of the 
mansion, to form the Piccadilly frontage. In 
the rear is the edifice for the London University ; 
so that there will be three distinct buildings. 
Mr. Pennethorne is entrusted with the London 
University structure, and Messrs. Banks & 
Barry superintend the buildings for the learned 
societies. Mr. 8. Smirke, R.A., has satis- 
factorily erected the rooms for the Royal 
Academy exhibitions. The sculpture-room is on 
the north side of the building, and communicates 
inwards with the central octagonal hall. A great 


deal will doubtless be done by future Acade- | P® 


micians as regards exterior embellishment. We 
will conclude this, in many respects imperfect, 
sketch of Burlington House, by quoting part of 





* Sir William Chambers observes, ‘‘ few in this vast 
city suspect, I believe, that behind an old brick wall in 
Piccadilly there is one of the finest pieces of architecture 
in Europe.” 





the speech of Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A., at the 
banquet held there on Saturday, May 1st :— 


* The ore nary eA commenced its career under the 
auspices of a great king and a great painter—George III. 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds. For the first thirty ma of 
its existence it occupied very humble apartments at Pall- 
mall, se ome Aut - an ange tae Afterwards, when 
our eonstant friend an tron, George III., mad 
the nation his own ro ot é, ~s mig ean 
pressly reserved to himself the right of appropriati 

tments in that building to the et a som 
Thence, after fifty-seven years of oceupation, at the re- 
vey of Government, the Royal Academy transferred its 
abode to Trafalgar-square ; and now, in lieu of the accom- 
modation provided for the Royal Academy by George III., 


of the plaster work is done in Parian cement. 
Every room in the castle is ventilated by a 
distinet ventilating-shaft, and all the rooms have 
pure air thrown into them. The grate: are also 
so arranged that hot air is thrown into the 
rooms in winter, and cold in summer. The 
breakfast-room frieze is ornamented with rose 


palace, Somerset — he ex. enrichment. The whole of the woodwork in the 
yal Academy. drawing-room is inlaid in designs with the follow- 


ing kinds of wood :—Walnut, with satin-wood, 
ambona, Hangarian ash, purple-wood, and ebony. 
The drawing-room is lighted from the sides by 


the Government have granted to us a site eminently | gaslights opposite to mirrors. The frieze is 


adapted for the purposes of a college of art, on which 
from our own fants, we have erected those noble galleries 
and schools of art, where, with greater advantages, we 
hope gratuitously to maintain, as we have done for the 
last century, the chief art-education of this country. For 
we are proud to reflect that the Royal Academy can say 
what can be said by no other academy in Europe, that we 
have never applied for or received any grant of public 
money. On reviewing the efforts of the past century, 
although we might possibly have hoped to produce stil 
greater results, I think, when we r the names of those 
eminent artists who have been students at this Academy, 
who derived all their inspiration and knowledge of art 
within its walls, that it cannot be said we have failed alto- 
her. Such names as Nollekens, James Barry, Copley, 
ks (the sculptor), Smirke, Stothard, ’ Ei 
ner, Flarman, Joseph Mallard Turner—a name alone out. 
ficient to glorify a century,—Calcot, Wilkie, Mulready, 
Leslie, Etty, Newton, Constable, are sufficient to quote, 
When I recal to memory these illustrious pupils of the 
Royal Academy, who have brought glory and fame to 
their country, I feel we have no occasion to blush for the 
past or the present,” de Ee 











DOBROYD CASTLE, TODMORDEN. | 
WE have elsewhere mentioned this large | 
residence, which has been erected for Mr. John 
Fielden, from the designs and under the direction | 
of Mr. John Gibson, of Westminster.* It is| 
situated on the Dobroyd heights, commands 
extensive views of the Halifax, Rochdale, and | 
Burnley valleys, and forms a prominent feature in 
the landseape as seen from the Lancashire and | 
Yorkshire railway and other points. In ita con- | 
struction the most durable materials, such as | 
hard native stone and oak have been used, and | 
in its internal deeorations inlaid woods and | 
marbles of various hues have been carefully | 
wrought. The furniture has been made to| 
match in all respects. 
The plan and view show the general arrange- | 
ment and character of the structure, but our} 
readers will be glad to have a portion of the| 
previous more detailed description repeated. | 
As will be seen, it is in the castellated style of, 
the Tudor period, with angle battering turrets, | 
surmounted by a main tower, having a flag. | 
turret at the north-west angle. Besides the 
native stone, aboat 1,500,000 bricks, made of 
native clay, have also been used on the works. 
The height of the flag-tower from the floor line | 
is 82 ft.; the top of the main tower is 27 ft. | 
square. Entering at the tower (or principal) | 
entrance, we are in the vestibule. The walls of | 
the vestibule are carried up in Bath stone, with 
oak-panelled ceiling; the floor is of red and 
white Mansfield stone, and the dado round is 
of Riga and Pollard oak. Passing forward we 
find ourselves in the saloon. The columns and 
pilasters are of Devonshire marble, the capitals 
of the columns being carved with representa- 
tions of English national sports. The panels 
over the doorways are of Caen stone, with repre- 
sentations—(lst) Picking Cotton ; (2nd) Packing 
Cotton; (3rd) Arkwright, represented with a 
lathe, wheela, and mechanical instruments near 
him, in his father’s barber’s shop, apparently in 
deep thought upon some invention ; (4th) Work- 
ing the Cotton—girls in a mill. There are 
several carved shields in the saloon, each bearing 
the monogram of the founder and his wife, 
J. R.F. From the floor line to the top of the 
saloon is 34 ft.; the floor dimensions are 27 ft. 
by 44 ft.; the grand staircase rising from the 
saloon to the uppercorridors. The billiard-room 
is to the right; it is fitted up with oak. The 
centre flower over the gaslight is emblematical, 
being composed of figures representing energy. 
All the chimney-pieces and fenders are of choice 
marble of different hues, the stoves all bearing 
the monogram of the founder and his lady. All 
the floors areof oak ; there is no painted wood por 
paperhanging in the building; all the walls are 
inted. The principal windows are fitted with 
Clark’s patent revolving shatters, and Meakin’s 
self-acting sash-fastener, which is applied to 130 
windows. The total number of rooms is 61. 
The hot-water arrangements and stoves have 
been supplied by Mr. D. O. Boyd. The gas 
arrangements are by Strode & Co. The whole 


* See p. 582, ante, 








worked with passion-flower enrichment. The 
chimney-piece is of statuary marble, inlaid with 
cameos. Between the drawing and dining rooms 
is the entrance from the castle to the east terrace. 
The frieze in the dininz-room and centre flower 
are emblematical of the room, with vine enrich- 
ment. In the staircase from the saloon to the 
corridors the banisters are gilt; the steps and 
landings are Spinkswell stone; the handrail is 
of Riga and pollard oak. Two Devonshire 
marble columng form the newel. The columns 
of the corridors are of Devonshire and Greek 
green marble, with carved capitals representing 
floral and animal life. The base of the saloon 
and the staircase is a square ; it then forms into 
an octagon, and culminates in a circle. It is 
lighted by a glass lantern-light by day, and at 


| night by two magnificent sun-lights, by Strode. 


All the work here, inside, is carried up in 
Batb stone, and the top of the banisters round 
the corridor is covered with crimson velvet. In 
the sections between the columns, at the top of 
the staircase, are mirrors. In Mrs. Fielden’s 
bondoir most of the woodwork is of Hungarian 
ash, the door is inlaid with purple-wood, birch, 
ambona, and ebony; the wardrobe adjoining is 
furnished with fittings of pencil-cedar. The 
stables fitted up by Messrs. Musgrave & Brothers, 
Belfast, have accommodation for seventeen 
horses, with coach-houses, harness-room, &c., 
and a dog-kennel large enough to hold a pack of 
hounds. The stables are floored with bricks 
inside the stalls, and with Lob quarry stone in 
the passage; the walls are done with Minton 
tiles, and oak. The stables, &., are 100 ft. by 
90 fc. The area of the greenhouses and vineries 
is 120 ft. square; the area of the walled-in 
kitchen garden, 150 ft. by 120 ft. Mr. W. Glover 
was clerk of the works. Mr. Kemp laid out the 
grounds.* 





* At the dinner which Mr. Fielden, on taking possession 
of the building, gave the workmen who had been engaged 
there, a song written for the occasion by one of the 
joiners, Mr. Morgan, was sung by the whole company. 

e are tempted to print it less by its poetical merits than 
by the good feeling it displays :— 


Tune—* The Lass 0’ Gowrie.” 


When gratitude commands the tongue, 

It may as well break forth in song; 

May bappiness continue long 

With our sterling friend, Joun Frevpey. 


At Dobroyd Castle, may he prove 
Through lengthen’d years the joys of love; 
Pure as angels from above, 

The love of Mrs. Freipey. 


His splendid Castle, well design’d, 
Peerless, methinks, is of its kind— 
The prodact of the master mind 
Of the Architect, Joun Greson. 


To carry out a plan so vast 
Required a man of no mean caste : 
He has done it well from first to last, 
Respeeted Witttam GLover. 


An honest British workman here, 
The Builder of this Castle fair—- 

There is no man, nor far or near, 
Deserves success like Davis. 


I feel a meed of praise is due 

To all good masons, stanch and true ; 
Who, led by Lona, have brought to view 
This splendid Dobroyd Castle, 


The carpenters and joiners too, 

We know their work will bear review ; 
Led on by JENKrNs, firm and true, 
They’ ve finish’d Dobroyd Castle. 


The carvers, too, have play’d their part : 
Theirs traly is a work of art, 

Almost enough to make you start, 

On viewing Dobroyd Castle. 


The decorations, rich and rare,— 

You seldom see a scene so fair 

As Trotiors & Sons could show you there, 
Inside fair Dobroyd Castle. 


The gardeners, too, a sturdy band, 

With Kemp's good taste and Craca’s command, 
Have made it seem a fairy land, 

Around fair Dobroyd Castle, 


With gladness did we hail the day, 
We saw Joun Fietpen wend his way, 
To take, possess, and make his stay 
At his fair Dobroyd Castle. 


Now I must conclude my song, 

For I fear ’tis rather long, 

Wishing nothing bad or wrong ” 
May come near Dobroyd Castile, 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARTS’ PROGRAMME, 


Tue address at the opening of the session of 
the Society of Arts was read by the chairman of 
the council, Lord Henry Gordon Lennox, M.P., 
late secretary to the Admiralty. His lordship 
enumerated the various committees appointed, 
and the purposes in view, or more or less accom- 
plished. Among them were the food committee, 
and what it was doing in regard to the supply of 
meat, fish, poultry, milk, grain, &c., and the 
preservation of meat, as by ice; the committee 
on India, and the subjects of tea, silk, cotton, 
and other fibres, waste land, hill settlements and 
sanitaria, and trade with Thibet and Central 
Asia; the committee on mechanical inventions 
and the patent laws; the proceedings of the 
council as to education, &. 

The council propose to appoint committees 
to act in different localities, for the purpose of 
promoting the establishment of scientific and 
technical colleges, such as Owen’s College, Man- 
chester. 

The committee on free libraries and museums 
throughout the kingdom will continue its labours, 
by collecting such information as may stimulate 
and aid the formation of these useful adjancts to 
education. 





There is a Bill for the “ extension of the limits 
of the county of the city of London to the 
limits of the metropolis, the area within such 
extended limits to be called the county of 
London, or by some other name; alteration and 
consolidation of the institutions within the 
metropolis, enlargement and alteration of the 
powers of the Corporation of London, exclusion 
of the borough of Southwark from the Corpora- 
tion of London, and repeal, alteration, and 
extinguishment of certain powers, rights, and 
privileges within the borough of Southwark; 
incorporation of a governing body for t1e metro- 
polis, dissolution or alteration of the constitution 
and name of existing public bodies; regulation 
of duties and appointment, superannuation, and 
dispixcement of officers; powers with reference 
to the appointment of justices and the adminis- 
tration of the law within the metropolis ; rating 
powers, bye-laws, amendment of Acts, and other 
purposes.” 











ST. DAVID’S CATHEDRAL. 


Mr. Scorr has just given his second report on 
the fabric of this cathedral. In the spring of 
1858 he made a report to the Dean and Chapter 


and hideous deformities of Charing-cross and 
Blackfriars Railway Stations give a death-blow 
to all taste of design, or consecutive architec. 
tural finish ; these sheds towering to the height 
of 150 ft., with lateral ranges of heavy and over- 
shadowing brick wall, would dwarf and over- 
shadow the finest structural designs tha‘ could 
be devised by professional skill, and some of the 
modern performances of the profession of archi- 
tecture fully evidence that taste and skill have 
not become enfeebled, at least in England: on 
all sides we meet with improved and even 
splendid architectural designs. 

Now, sir, as one who rarely animadverts on 
structural deformities, will you allow me to ask, 
would it be possible to make some change in the 
elevation of the two fatal blemishes upon the 
noblest aspect of your beautifully placed city ? 
Could not the two stations referred to be reduced 
|in their lateral walls by about 15 ft. to 20 ft.; 
/and then, by dividing the glazed roof, after the 
| fashion of the Metropolitan Railway stations, 
| and thus reducing the altitude of the semicircular 
_Single-span roof by as much more? Such a 
‘change would give light and animation to the 
_line of embankment, and in some degree qualify 
an approach to continuity of design and effect. 

It may not be out of place to observe that the 


For the present session, the society offers a 
large number of prizes for productions in most 


branches of art-workmanship, and additional 
prizes are offered for specimens of the applica- | 
tions to industry of prescribed art-processes. 

A committee has been for some time sitting | 
with the object of marking the houses in which | 
the great and good of former days were born, | 
lived, or died. For this purpose tablets were | 
required, which, while they should not disfigure 
the buildings on which they were placed, should 
be easily affixed, and should be rendered, as far 
as possible, not only imperishable, but easily 
cleaned when grimed by the smoke and dirt of | 
our great towns. With such an object, the lead- 
ing makers of encaustic tiles were applied to. 
Some refused even to attempt so difficult a task, | 
but, after-very many failures, the council an- | 
nounced that Messrs. Minton, Hollins, & Co. 
have at length overcome all difficulties, and 
specimens on the wall were pointed to as the 
result of their skill and ingenuity. 

Tablets have been already affixed to com- | 
memorate Lord Byron and the Emperor of the | 
French ; and leave has been obtained from the | 
owners of the houses to commemorate in a 
similar manner Sir Joshua Reynolds and Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Tablets are also proposed to 
Flaxman, Barry, R.A., Handel, Garrick, Dryden, 
Goldsmith, Sir W. Blackstone, Sir Humphrey | 
Davy, and Dr. Jenner, and other names will 
doubtless follow. 

The committee on musical education is to be 





re-appointed. The cab question and the pre- | pop 


miums offered for improved vehicles, the Channel | 
passage and the projects for tunnels and bridges 
or viaducts, and other subjects were all brought | 
under review; and the re-arrangement of the 
society’s library, with new catalogue, librarian, 
and reading-room, was announced. 








METROPOLITAN AND OTHER NEW 
SCHEMES. 


Many columns of the daily press are filled 
with advertisements as to new schemes affecting 
the several localities in which the papers are 
published. Those in the Metropolitan papers 
are mainly as to tramways. One advertisement 
alone fills nearly a whole page of small type 
with a mere enumeration of the routes of a 
multitude of tramways, north and south, east 
and west. There seems to be scarcely any great 
thoroughfare unconnected with them, and of 
course it is quite beyond our limits to attempt 
to describe them. Highgate and Islington, 
Pimlico, Peckham and Greenwich, Shoreditch 
and Paddington, Camden-road and Westminster- 
Bridge-road, Tottenham Court-road, Oxford- 
street, Holborn, are all to be connected with a net- 
work of tramways if we are to believe these 
voluminous advertisements; but doubtless a 
greedy appropriation of the whole ground is the 
first thing thought of; and there will be picking 
and choosing where and when to lay a few of 
the innumerable tramways, should the projectors 
succeed in obtaining their Acts of Parliament. 
Manchester and Birmingham are also tohave their 
tramways. A Bill will be brought in for a South- 
wark and City subway, under the Thames from 
near St. George’s Church, Southwark, to or 
near Arthur-street, in the city uf Lyudun. 











|of St. David’s, bringing forcibly before them its 
forlorn condition : roofs much decayed, the walls, portion of the footway on which the trees are 
pillars, and floors of the nave in a terrible state planted (about 3 ft. wide), and which has sunk 
from damp; the bad condition of the tower, through the subsidence of the newly-made 
which presses heavily on the walls of the nave and | ground, might as well be left unflagged. The 
transepts; and a frightful crack in the north and | trees would grow better, and in fact the inter. 
south sides of the tower. No attempt could be vening spaces are useless as a thoroughfare, the 
made co repair other parts of the cathedral until | remaining width of 17 ft. being quite sufficient ; 
the foundations of the tower were restored to a/ besides that on the other side north of the drift- 
state of security, and this one item could only | way, there will be also another flagged footway, 
be accomplished by the exercise of great skill, and, it is to be hoped also, another, or perhaps a 
and at a heavy cost. Mr. Scott estimated the | double range of trees. 

cost of the necessary repairs tothe whole cathe-| I will conclude with one more observation as 
dral at from 27,5001. to 30,0001. This report | to the reasonable and unobstructive elevation of 
seems to have frightened the Dean and Chapter, | buildings, railway stations, or others. Can any 
who felt the sum as quite beyond any fund they | man build his house as high as the Cross of 
could command, and the subject seemed to St. Paul’s? or has your district surveyor no 
have been laid aside until October, 1863, | power to prohibit an unsafe or obnovious height 


effect, und at two points of the line the gigantic 


when the bishop presided at a public meet-| 
ing at Carmarthen, and put down his name 
for 1,0001. towards the repairs, the Dean and 
Chapter adding another 1,000/, Lord Dyne- 
vor 5001., Lord Cawdor 200/., Mr. Phillips, of 
Picton, 2001., some of the landed proprietors 
1001. each, and other smaller sums. Afterwards | 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners gave 10,0001., | 
and since that time a great deal has been done 
towards the restoration of the cathedral. The 
tower, which was the most serious work, has 
been restored, and the foundations made secure. 


of elevation ? Un VoyaGeur. 








ANGLE CHIMNEYS. 


S1r,—The following extract from the diary of 
the well-known John Evelyn, of Sayes Court, 
Deptford, on the above subject, may not be un- 
interesting to your readers :— 

“ 1670—July 22nd. 

So, passing through Newmarket, we alighted to 
see his Majesty’s house there, now new-bui!ding : 





The other chief repairs were the completion of 
the choir with its fittings, and of the eastern 
arm with its aisles. The eastern chapel of the 
south transept, which was most ruinous, has also 
n seen to, and a system of drainage has been 
carried out. There is still much to be done in 
the repair of the roofs of the nave, and of the 
two transepts, and with the repair of the porch 
this will require 5,7501. There are other repairs 
in windows and new flooring ; and also the repair 
of the aisles, which, with the repair of the 
Chapter-house, parapet, and pionacles, will re- 
quire about 5,0001., so that with warming, light- 
ing, contingent expenses, and professional 
charges, the total amount required will be about 
12,5001. Asso much has been done, it is sup- 
posed that there wiil not be any difficulty in 
finding funds to finish the work. 





THE BUILDINGS NEXT THE THAMES. 


Sir,—A stranger in London is much strack , 
with the grandeur of the Embankment, and the | 


facilities it offers for effective ornamentation, | 


but the neglected state of the old wharfs and 


warehouses still preserve, along the South Bank 
aod between Blackfriars and London Bridge on 
the northern side, ample evidences of squalor 
and mean buildings. On the former we find only 
two objects worthy of the position,—the Lion 
Brewery and Alderman Hampbhreys’s Store; on 
the latter, all remains to be accomplished, save 
only Somerset House and the Temple. The 
inquiry now is,—what is to be done with the 
large spaces saved by the Embankment from the 
river slime? To make public gardens of these 
spaces would be useless, beyond the adornment 
of the causeway on both sides by trees and 
shrubs. These reserves could be neither usefal 
nor ornamental as places of recreation for the 
denizens of pent-up London coarts. Closed in 
by lofty ranges, there could be no space for 


| 


| factory, boiier-house, and coal-stores are covered 
| with galvanized iron roofs. The engine, machine, 


the arches of the cellars beneath are well turned 
by Mr. Samuel, the architect; the rest mean 
enough, and hardly fit for a hunting-honse; 
many of the rooms above had the chimneys in 
'the angles and corners, @ mode now introduced 
by his Majesty, which I do at no hand approve 
‘of. I predict it will spoil many noble houses 
|and rooms, if followed. It does only well ix 
| very small and trifling rooms, but takes from 
| the state of greater.”—(Evelyn’s Diary, by W. 
| Bray. London: Colbarn. 1850.) 
E. A. C. 


| 











| NEW BUILDINGS, EDMONTON MARSH. 


| Some large Varnish and Colour Works have 
| been erected for Messrs. James, Price, & Co., 
| between the Angel-road and Ponder’s - end 
stations of the Great Eastern Railway. The 
works consist of five blocks of buildings. The 


and drying houses are covered with timber roofs 
| and slates; the floors paved with York paving on 
concrete bed. The drying-houses are two stories 
in height, and are divided by wrought-iron 
floors and joists. The warehouses are also two 
stories in height, with deal floors and joists, and 
divided into sections by brick walls. Theshaft is 
100 ft. high, has a square panelled base to about 
3 ft. above the factory roof, and is contioued 
its height circalar with Portland stone moulded 
cap. The machinery consists of a powerful 
horizontal engine, and two boilers, and is con- 
nected with bright driving shafts and crauks, 
with the whole of the machinery, including 
drams, pumps, and cranes. The water-tank, 
which contains about 5,000 gallons, forms the 
roof of tank stand, under which are fixed the 
varnish tanks and drums, and is supported on 
cast colamas and wrought girders, approached 
by an iron staircase. The drying-houses are 
heated by the boilers partially by direct com- 





munication, and partially by the exhaust steam. 
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At the entrance of the works are situated the 
counting-house, with clerk’s office, lavatory, and 
W.C., fitted up with the necessary conveniences, 
adjacent to which is the engineer’s residence. 
Upon the opposite side of the entrance are 
situated the stables and coach-houses. 

The contractors for the buildings were Messrs. 
Eaton & Chapman, of Kingsland; and the engi- 
neer was Mr. Best, of Bermondsey. Mr. James 
Wesley Reed was the architect. 





NEWGATE MARKET AND ITS OWNERS. 


TuE following letter states what certainly 
seems a hard case :— 

“] send you a circular we have issued. The 
City have treated us badly; they have not ful- 
filled their promises nor,done what is just. Our 
market has been established thirty-eight years, 
and supplied a great public want. It has only 
averaged a fraction over 5 per cent. for rent, 
and now we have a loss of more than 20,0001. 
for money we have laid out on alterations and 
fittings for market purposes. These latter have 
been copied without acknowledgment in the new | 
market quite closely, as any one may see. As| 
many as 75,000 persons have passed through our | 
market in a week, the greater part going tothe City 
portion of Newgate Market. We have provided | 
paved, lighted, and watched one-tenth | 
ofa mile in length for these passengers for thirty- 
eight years, at our own cost. The City stalls were | 
only temporary shanties, while a great part of our | 
market was made with every convenience for | 
air and shade. The City market was leasehold, 
ander the Dean and Chapter, and they only paid 
4l. a year, and 2d. per foot superficial to their 
landlords, and let it out as high as 3l. per foot 
per annum ; so that they paid the landlord 481., 
and received 4,8401. clear themselves as profit. 
They never widened a thoroughfare or laid out 
anything on improvements for nearly 200 years. 
When they got an Act for dismarketing New- 
gate Market they took powers for widening the 
thoroughfares and improving the neighbourhood, 
but they have never spent a shilling on them, 
and propose to widen Long-lane and leave our 
neighbourhood in its present forlorn state. 

ALFRED TyLor.” | 








THE 8ST. PANCRAS INFIRMARY 
QUESTION. 

Verbicr after verdict of the coroner’s inquests 
on deaths which are occurring in the infirmary 
of St. Pancras Workhouse leave little doubt about 
the unhealthfulness and overcrowding of the in- 
firmary, and the imminent peril of death to poor 
persons placed within its walls. 

There are gentlemen who, conscientiously, no | 
doubt, desiring to uphold the sanitary merits of | 
this workhouse infirmary, appear to imagine 
that they have discovered, for the first time, 
that cubic space is not the only or even the 
chief consideration as regards the healthfulness 
of sick-wards in an infirmary. Were they “ con- 
stant readers ” of the Builder, they would be well 
aware that this is no new question at all. Every 
sanitarian is well aware that even where the 
utmost requirements of cubic space are fulfilled, 
there may be still great unhealthfulness in the 
inclosed space, unless it be well ventilated. But 
ventilation is not everything itself, as such, any 
more than cubic space. Patients may be killed 
by “ ventilation,” no less than by want of cubic 
space. The utmost care and discretion are re- 
quisite in the ventilation of even the most 
spacious infirmary: otherwise the sick, who are, 
on account of their very want of healthful 
vigour, more susceptible and more liable than 
usual to the serious evils arising from draughts, 

may be killed by ventilation, no less than by want 
of ventilation. Where there is a want of adequate 
cubic space, moreover, ventilation becomes 89 

urgently requisite that there is little or no 
chance of patients escaping the evils of draughts ; 
and an aggravation of their disease may be just 
an accession of inflammation from too much 
ventilation, in too little space. It is even doubt- 
ful whether {the best possible ventilation, in 
the best possible ward, be in itself sufficient, 
without artificial defecation and disinfection by 
proper chemical means,—by such means as will 
give oxygen, as the alkaline permanganates do, 
instead of taking it, a8 some accredited defe- 
cating or disinfecting agents are said to do. 

It is all nonsense, then, to talk of cubic space 
being a myth, and ventilation everything : 





tions or assertions is true. Both are of very great 
importance; but proper ventilation in very small 
cubic space is not possible; and it is they who 
maintain that all depends on ventilation that are 
mystified by their own “ myth.” i 

Under the circumstances, we are not surprised 
to find, not only that the Poor Law Board insist 
on the removal of the sick in the St. Pancras 
Infirmary to the new Infirmary at Highgate, 
which the St. Pancras guardians actually have 
already almost waiting for them, although they 
have hitherto tried to avoid using it; but that 
these heretofore obstructive guardians have at 
last, themselves, seen the necessity of adopting 
the Poor Law Board’s decision, and of “ cordially 
concurring” in the carrying of it out. 

The Poor Law Board have also announced 
their determination to institute a public inquiry 
into the state of the wards of the old infirmary, 
and the charges preferred by the guardians 
against their medical officers. That the wards 
are not only ill-ventilated and far too small for 
the number of poor people crowded into them, 





but that the foul air is intensified by contribu- 
tions from the sewers, would appear to be but 
too probable. 

We are glad to hear it said that Miss 
Nightinga!e has offered her services in the nurse 
department at Highgate. 








FOREIGN JOINERS’ WORKS FOR 
ENGLAND. 


A CORRESPONDENT wrote last week :— 

“Tt was reported some time ago that the 
joiners’ work at St. Thomas’s Hospital was made 
in Sweden. Is this true? If so, they must 
have vastly improved in their style of finish. I 
should much like to know, as I am in the habit 
of having a large quantity of joinery made from 
home ; and if they can compete, and be suffi- 
ciently below our British manufacturers to induce 
an English firm to put their work in foreign 
hands, and do the work as that is done, it seems 
to me to be worth looking after.” 

We find, on inquiry, that the statement that 
some of the wood-work for the hospital comes 
from Sweden, is quite correct. It is understood 
to be perfectly satisfactory to the architect, and 


| we are able to add, without seeking to pry into 


the contractors’ secrets, that it is obtained at less 
lost than they could produce it for at home. 








LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE, LONDON 
INSTITUTION. 


Proressor Kernr’s third lecture was delivered 
on Thursday, the 25th inst. We may give 
some particulars of it in our next number, 
and of that which preceded it. The concluding 
lecture, Thursday, December 2nd, will treat of 
the Modern Manner, and the Future; exhibiting 


|the revivals of the Classical and Medisval 


styles, together with the more original efforts 
of Modern European art: corresponding witha 
fourth epoch of Civilisation. 








OPENING OF THE NIGHTINGALE 
WING OF THE DERBYSHIRE GENERAL 
INFIRMARY. 


On the 11th instant the new wing of this in- 
firmary, which derives its name from Miss 
Florence Nightingale, was opened before a large 
assemblage, by the president, Lord Vernon. 

On the north side of the new wing has been 
built a chapel of some architectural pretensions. 
The dimensions are 40 ft. long, by 20 ft. wide. 
The new wards, situated on the south side, are 
reached by an open staircase, the wards for 
males being on the first fioor, and those for 
females on the second. The wards themselves 
are large ; 108 ft. long, by 26 ft. wide, and up- 
wards of 16 ft. high; each contains 32 beds. A 
balcony is placed at the end, to enable the patient, 
when sufficiently recovered, to enjoy the benefit 
of fresh air. The head nurses’ apartments are 
80 situated as to command a view of the whole. 
Arrangements have been made for the reception 
of the many accident cases which occur in these 
districts. The patient is placed in an accident 
carriage, and taken to the receiving ward, where 
he is examined by the surgeons; he is then, 
without being removed from the carriage, raised 
in the hydraulic lift, which has been designed 
and erected by Mr. Alfred Davis, Old Jewry, 
London, and conveyed to the floor upon which 





the gift of Messrs. Holmes, of Derby. The new 
kitchen, a lofty building, 30 ft. by 20 ft., is fitted 
with a range, and with coppers heated by steam, 
supplied by Messrs. Rosser & Russel, London, 
The arrangements for warming, and for the 
supply of hot and cold water, are also by this 
firm. The food is passed from the kitchen into 
an hydraulic lift by the same engineer as the 
larger one, and so raised to any floor that may 
be required. This lift is also connected with the 
corridors, and is so arranged that it may be em. 
ployed for other household purposes. 

The carrying out of these important works, 
which have cost upwards of 17,0001., has been 
facilitated by the attention of Mr. Wright, of 
Osmaston Manor, who has devoted to them a 
large amount of time and pains, and whose 
name appears in the list of contributors for no 
less a sum than 3,500/. 

The architects were Messrs. Stevens & Robin- 
son, of Derby, and the contractor was Mr. Edwin 
Thompson, also of that town. 








WAREHAM NEW TOWN HALL. 


THe foundation-stone of this new town-hall 
has been laid. It is to be constructed on the 
site of the old one, which has been razed to the 
ground. Connected with it will be a corn ex- 
change, which forms a prominent feature of the 
undertaking. The corn exchange is to be on 
the ground-floor, having a separate entrance 
from North-street. Its dimensions will be 39 ft. 
in length and 36 ft. wide. There will, of course, 
be the usual fittings required for the corn trade. 
In addition to the entrance from North-street 
there will be a door leading to the main entrance 
of the town-hall. The entrance to the town- 
hall proper will be from East-street. Here 
there will be double folding doors. A flight of 
stone steps will lead to the council-chamber, the 
magisterial-room, and the reading-room. The 
respective dimensions of these rooms will be 
37 ft. by 22 ft., 16 ft. by 14 ft., and 19 ft. by 17 ft. 
The corn exchange will have four windows on 
the eastern side, and two on the western side. 
The town-hall will be lighted by five windows in 
the eastern wall and three in the western. 
There will be a large and ornamental fanlight in 
the main entrance. The style of architecture 
chosen is Gothic. 

Messrs. Beer, Hobbs, & Best, of Wareham, 
have taken the contract, the precise figures being 
1,3321. for the completion of the work according 
to the plans and specifications drawn up by the 
architect, Mr. G. R. Crickmay, of Weymouth. 
Bat there will be many extras, such as 
fittings and commission, and altogether the cost 
of the building has been estimated at 1,700I. 
Towards this about 1,2001. have been raised. 








ARCHITECTURAL UNION COMPANY. 


THE anuual meeting of this company will 
take place on the lst of December to declare a 
dividend and transact the ordinary business of 
the company. The balance-sheet shows con- 
siderable arrears of rent due to the company, and 
the report contains this paragraph :— 
“The unexpected and sudden death of Mr. Lamb, who 
was treasurer of the Architectural Exhibition Society, un- 
fortunately rendered it impossible for that body to discharge 
the rent due from them to the company, before the 
accounts were audited, which causes the large arrear 
shown in the balance-sheet, and prevents the usual 
dividend being paid,” 

The directors recommend a dividend of 6s. 94. 
a share, instead of the usual 10s. 








SIR JAMES CLARKE LAWRENCE, BART. 


Tne admirable manner in which the late 
Lord Mayor discharged the duties of his office, 
and the applause which he has won from his 
coadjators, must interest strongly so large a 
section of our readers, acquainted, if not con- 
nected, with the firm of Messra. William Law- 
rence & Co., that we think it right to record in 
our pages the terms in which the Court of 
Common Council has expressed its apprecia- 
tion of his services :— 

“ That the best thanks of this Court be presented to the 
Right Hon, James Clarke Lawrence, MP. late Lord 
Mayor of this city, for the valuable services so 
rendered during his year of office. The Court has wit- 
nessed with the highest satisfaction the manner in which 
in the discharge of the important duties of his office his 
Lordship exercised those qualities by which the character 


and dignity of the position of Chief f the ci 
of London have timc a ace Co! ~ re 








neither the one nor the other of these proposi- 


the ward is situated. The accident carriage is 
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bining firmness with consideration he greatly contributed 
to the successful conduct of te etna A emt the 
important interests connected with the Corporation. This 
Court also desires to express ite high approval of his great 
pre odh iiee os ae ion 4 —_ 3 its sincere grati- 

is abie advocacy of works of general philan- 
thropy ; and would record his generous berality in dis- 
pensing the hospitalities of the Mansion-house, for which 
in every respect he is entitled to the warm and sincere 
acknowledgments of this Court, hereby presented to him. 
While with pleasure recognising the gracious act of her 
Mejesty the Queen in visiting this city to open Black- 
friars Bridge and the Holborn Valley Viaduct, this Court 
sincerely congratulates the late Lord Mayor upon the 
intimation of her Majesty’s intention to confer upon him 
the dignity of a baronet—an honour personal to himself, 
but fully appreciated by the Corporation of London.” 








OPENING OF THE SUEZ CANAL. 


THE procession of ships headed by the French 
Imperial yacht, Aigle, with the Empress of the 
French, has successfully opened the Suez Canal, 
by passing through it from the Mediterranean to 
the Red Sea and back. . Thus a long-talked of 
work, of cosmical importance, has been at last 
so far accomplished by the cutting through of a 
narrow neck of land heretofore separating more 
than one-half of the whole habitable world into 
two parts, and dividing the ocean on either side 
of it, so that till now no ship could pass from the 

_ Mediterranean arm of the Atlantic ocean to the 
Red Sea arm of the Pacific ocean, without 
almost circumnavigating the world, whether vid 
the Cape of Good Hope eastward, or Cape Horn 
westward. The only other engineering work 





likely ever to excel it in importance would be 
the cutting asunder of North and South America, | 
just as Africa and the continental land of | 
Asia and Europe have been by the Saez Canal. 
The canalisation of the Isthmus of Panama, how- | 
ever, would be, probably, a more difficult work 
than that of the Isthmus of Suez, although there | 
might be less fear of the canal being silted up 
with sand, as Mr. Stephenson anticipated. | 
Whether the present shareholders of the Suez | 
Canal will really benefit by the work is a) 
secondary consideration altogether by com- | 
parison with the vast importance of the canal to | 
the commerce of the world. The rates are be- | 
lieved to be as yet too high; but that is likely to 
rectify itself in the long run. A rush upon the 
canal all at once, perhaps, is not to be antici- 
pated. And, indeed, whether the great ships 
usually called “ East Indiamen” can traverse it 
we do not know; but, no doubt, ships will be 
— to the canal, as well as the canal to 
ips. 





his regret that he had made so unfounded a 
statement. The fact is, that being anxious at 
all times to support men in authority (the ten- 
dency of the day is unfortunately quite the 
other way), we deal much too leniently with the 
shortcomings of officials—too often condone their 
failures and errors—so that they begin to think 
they may take what liberties they please. If 
we turn over a new leaf, which is more than 
likely, some of these gentlemen may have cause 
to regret that they were not a little more careful 
and precise. 








WELLS CATHEDRAL. 


Some months since a report was made by 
Mr. Ferrey, the diocesan architect, to the Dean 
and Chapter of Wells, describing the dilapi- 
dated condition of the west front of the cathe- 
dral, and urging that some immediate steps 
should be taken for its conservation, on account 
of the fabric having sustained great injury during 
the last few winters. As the estimated cost of 





the work was considerably more than could be 
encountered by the cathedral authorities, the | 
dean issued an appeal to the county, which, | 
after being succeeded by a public meeting, met | 
with a fair response, and a building committee | 
was appointed to carry out the objects proposed. | 

The committee thinking it desirable to ask for 
a report also from Mr. Scott, that gentleman, | 
together with Mr. Ferrey, made a careful 
examination of the cathedral last week. The 
result was an entire confirmation of Mr. Ferrey’s 


previous report and the recommendations therein | 


made by him. 
The cost of the restorations is estimated at 


about 8,0001.; but the sum as yet subscribed is | 


insufficient. As soon as the adequate amount is 
obtained, the requisite reparations of the west 
front, as also of the interior of the chapter- 
house, will be proceeded with. 





EMBANKMENT OF THE COAST. 


In this and the reclamation of waste lands, | 
the improvement of the drainage and em- | 
bankment of rivers, the surplus labour of | 
this country might be most properly and | 
beneficially employed for many years to come ; | 
there would be then no necessity of depriving 
this country of its skilled labour in the 


very questionable and expensive expedient 


| in the trade to remember a tenth of them. 


‘of sending abroad one of its principal supports. 
|Much of the depressed condition of matters 
CONDITION OF THE THAMES generally is to be attributed to the excessive 
EMBANKMENT. | taxation consequent on the extravagant wars in 

, , which this country hasbeen engaged,—in the case 

At a meeting of the Metropolitan Board of of the Russian war alone of upwards of a bun- 
Works, held on the 19th inst., Mr. John Grant, dred millions:—rates and taxes come now to 





the assistant-engineer, made the following state. 
ment with respect to the Thames Embankment 
(North), between the Temple and Westminster 
Bridge :— | 
** As during the past week various paragraphs have | 
appeared in the Buider, Morning Advertiser, and other 
papers, to the effect that recently symptoms of settlement 
‘oa failure had shown themselves in this important work, | 
it may be satisfactory to the public, though unnecessary | 
for the board, to be informed that there is not the slightest 
round for alarm as to the safety or soundness of the 
Gebaskment, which goes down about 14 ft. below low 
water, and would stand by itself, independently of any 
backing of earth or other material, Foreseeing that the 
works of the Metropolitan District Railway would in- 
evitably disturb the recently laid pavement, the board will 
recollect that, by advice of their engineer and solicitor, 
an agreement was entered into between the board and the 
railway company that the latter should pay the board for | 


nearly 50 per cent. of rental. 


The attention of Government might be most | 


beneficially given to the schemes enumerated. 
R. L. 8. 








BUILDING WOODS. 


In answer to“ E. M.,” it were almost impossible 
to become practically competent to distinguish 


one kind of deal from another without having 


had some experience: there are, however, four 


principal kinds known to builders, viz., “ yellow 
deal,” “white deal,” “spruce,” and “pine.” It 


may be well, in the first place, to observe that | 
the yellow deal is not necessarily more yellow in 


colour than the other kinds, but may be known | 


ry cae the yr fete Aa to pan nen a | by its knots being generally of a reddish yellow | 


the footpath by the railway operations. Inasmuch as 
these must necessarily cause disturbance of the adjoining | 
ground during their progress, it would obviously be waste- 
fal and unwise to do more than is absolutely necessa 
till the railway, now in rapid progress, is compl § 
When the railway works are finished the paving will be 
relaid, and, in accordance with the agreement, charged to 
the company.” 


If Mr. John Grant had taken the trouble to 
refer to the Builder, he would not have made 
such an erroneous and improper statement as 
we find here. No single word has appeared in 
our pages impeaching for an instant “ the safety 
or soundness of the Embankment.” The letter 
we printed from “A Stranger” simply pointed 
out the very bad condition into which part of 
the pavement had fallen, the correctness of 
which was shown by the letter from the con- 
tractor, which we printed, setting forth his view 
of the cause of it, and by the fact that men were 
forthwith sent to repair and set right the pave- 
ment io question, With what may have been 
said in other papers we have no concern, and 





the least Mr. John Grant can do is to express 


or brown colour, and firmly united to the boards, 
so that they cannot be forced ont of or through | 
a board; and yellow deal is not so shining and 
silky in appearance as white, and does not, to 
the experienced eye, look so hard on the surface 
as the white; but it bears the appearance of 
containing much resin in its grain, and when cut 
crosswise, it will present a smoother and closer 
grain than the white, and its annular rings will 
not be nearly so strongly marked and prominent. 

White deal may be known by its knots being 
much darker in colour than those of yellow, and 
very liable to come out, through being loose; 
and it frequently has much turpentine, which, 
thongh thick, will yet run over the newly- 
cut boards. When rough, but more espe- 
cially when planed, it will present a beautifally 
glossy surface. 

That called ce differs from that 
commonly called “ white,” by it being harder, 
and its grain is likely to wear unevenly 
on the surface, the annular rings standing up 





prominently on the surface, and presenting an 
unsightly appearance. Its knots are frequently 
very small, numerous, and dotted over its sur- 
face ; ita end also shows the annular rings with 

Pine is neither so glossy as “ white” deal, nor 
so resinously dull as “yellow.” Its knots, too, 
are generally more or less loose, which will form 
a criterion whereby to know it from yellow ; and 
when cat across the grain, its end will be close 
and woody in appearance, not having the annular 
rings prominent as in “white” and “ spruce,” 
whereby it may also be known from those woods. 
It does not contain resin like “ yellow,” and con- 
sequent}y has not the strong resinous colour that 
yellow deal has; but it contains turpentine, 
which may be seen running over the boards, as 
in “white deal.” Its surface, when nicely pre- 
pared, is very smooth, the grain not haying much 
tendency to wear unevenly, and although not so 
glossy as “white,” yet its grain presents a 
sparkling kind of appearance not seen in 
* yellow.” 

A fifth kind, called “timber,” although of 
various kinds, generally is similar to “ yellow,” 
excepting that it is coarser, has larger knots, 
which seriously weaken it, and for which reason 
it is advisable to saw and reverse girders, &c., 
in order that knots or faulty places (not occurring 
in the centre of their length) may be distributed ; 
its being coarse renders it difficult to execute 
good joiners’ work with it, as it works so badly. 

HENRY AMBROSE. 





Srx,—Your correspondent ““E. M.” in last week's 
Builder inquires how fir timber and deals are distinguished 
in their various classes when sawn; and, as an importer 
and proprietor of saw mills, I will give him as clear and 
brief an answer as the subject admits of. 

Yellow and white deals from the various Russian ports 
are usually unmarked, whilst those from Sweden and Nor- 
way are generally painted or stencilled on the ends, 
according to the fancy of each shipper; but as these marks 
number some thousands it is impossible for any person not 
/hen these 
deals are sawn into boards the marks are rendered un- 


| intelligible, and no one either in or out of the trade can 


say from what port they have come, or whether they have 


| originally been classed as first, second, or — 
o B. de 








THE ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARY OF THE 
INSTITUTE. 


Tue Library of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects is now of considerable extent and value. 
Several handsome donations in its aid have been 
lately made, but it is still far from complete, and 
the council have just now issued a list of publica- 
tions, about 1,000 in number, which they con- 
sider wanting in such an Architectural Library 
of Reference as should be possessed by the 
Institute, with the view of obtaining them from 
the members and others. This is a very good 
step, and we shall be glad to find it attended by 
the desired results. 





S1z,—The Library now embraces a collection of books 
of great value, and to some extent unique. Is it not fitting 
that so valuable a collection should be placsd in a fire-proof 
apartment ?—that is, should not be liable to be reduced to 
ashes in @ brief half.hour. The floors, walls, and roof 
might readily enough be constructed fire-proof, — solid 
vaultings, brick arches, and ironwork; and iron fittings, 
shelves, &c., and slate desks. The roomZon the ground 
floor at Conduit-street, at present let off m a most incon- 
gruous occupation, would be best suited with the basement 
below for the library, or the galleries in the rear, if these 
were brought up to the proper ground level, in place of 
being in a species of cellar. A FEr.Liow. 

The present library would form a good tea and conversa- 
ton room, 





VALUE OF PROPERTY. 


At Worcester part of the Brickfields Building 
Estate, containing 877 square yards, and free- 
hold, with land-tax redeemed, was sold at 1s. 2d. 
per yard, to Mr. Wainwright, for Mr. J. Booth. 
A piece of building land, with a plantation of 
trees growing thereon, situated at the south side 
of the entrance to St. George’s-square, Worcester, 
having a frontage to the turnpike-road, has been 
sold. The land contained 1,330 square yards, 
and was the property of the late Vice-Admirab 
F. D. Hastings. It was sold to Mr. W. Johnson 
for 3001.—In Liverpool thirteen consecutive lots 
of property, situate in Everton, Edge-hill, and 
other parts of the town, were sold the other day. 
The following prices will convey an idea of the 
value of houses in the respective localities. The 
tenure of the property is freehold :—Lot 1. 
Twelve dwelling-houses in Adelaide-street, Ever- 
ton, annual rental 148/. 4s., realised 1,4002. 
Lot 2. Thirteen houses in Adelaide-street, rental 
1821. 148. 4d., sold for 1,7907. Lot 3. Eleven 
houses in Adelaide-street and St. Domingo-road, 
rental 1581. 16s. 4d., brought 1,650). Lot 4 
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Two dwelling-houses in Adelaide-street, rental 
241. 14s., sold for 3601. Lot 5. Eighteen houses 
in Jane-terrace, Kinglake-street, aud Derby- 
place, Edge-hill, rental 2401. 9s., sold for 2,4901. 
Lot 10. Ten Dwelling-houses in Canterbury- 
street, rental 1951., sold for 2,3101. Lot 11. 
Eight houses in Canterbury-street, rental 
156l., sold for 1,8301. Lot 12. Thirty houses 
in Field-street, rental 4291., sold for 4,0701.—— 
Hampstead, London.—Mr. F. J. Clark, writing 
of the value of land at Hampstead, says last 
year a considerable area which had juet been 
enfranchised was sold by auction at prices vary- 
ing from 1,5001. to 2,5001., and some frontage 
land, within a quarter of a mile of this property, 
at upwards of 4,000/. per acre. 


SHELTER FOR CABBIE. 


Unver the title of “The Builder’s Plea for 
Cabbie,” in our volame for last year (p. 687), we 
urged the desirability of providing shelter for 
cabmen and their horses. It is therefore pleasing 
to us to note that the suggestion is being carried 
out at Edinburgh, so far as regards the cabmen 








commencing to quarry this granite. 








ROOF DECORATION. 


in your last issue, the author imperfectly describes 
the “star” decoration upon the roof at the east 
end of the south aisle of St. Mary’s Church, 
Bury St. Edmunds. He says that it is of metal 
with gilded rays, and has a flower in the centre. 
During the restoration of the church nearly 
twenty-five years ago, I had an opportunity, as 
a pupil of the late Mr. Cottingham, the architect 
employed, of taking a cast of this unique orna- 
ment, and I send you a fac-simile drawing. The 
stars are of cast lead ; the centre is not a flower, 
but the singular feature of a convex piece of 
glass blackened on the back side, giving it the 
appearance of a mirror. From this eye, or 
centre, the star is surrounded by wavy clouds, 
which are silvered, and from these proceed from 
each of the four sides a group of seven straight 





themselves. Through the exertions of Mr. A. 
B. Fleming, a neat wooden building, designed by 
Mr. Pilkington, and provided by subscriptions | 


rays of various lengths, which are gilded. The 
diameter of the mirror, representing the star, is 
2i in.; the same across the clouds, 5 in.; and 


F T 
Iv the paper upon church roofs which appeared | TXthc ® "N° ne contract was let to 


hall. At the west end of the hall is a gunnery, in which 


was glad to say that the matter was in a fair) *-, A. the lenge ques | and over the en 
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DRAWING AND DESIGN IN THE SCIENCE 
AND THE ART SCHOOLS. 


Wirn your permission I will call attention to 
a few anomalies in the existing regulations of 
the Department of Science and Art, for the 
working of the schools, which are causing in- 
convenience in many localities, and bringing the 
two divisions (science and art) into apparent 
rivalry with each other, when, by some modifica- 
tion of these regulations, each might, without 
interfering with the other, be made to work 
more efficiently and in accordance with the 
altered circumstances of the present time. 
Amongst the twenty-three subjects taught in 
the science classes are practical, plane, and solid 





from inhabitants in the neighbourhood and the | the total width from point to point of the gilded | geometry ; machine construction and drawing ; 
cabmen themselves, has been erected at the| rays is1 ft. Ithink this a very rare instance and building construction. Forming part of the 


stand at Randolph-crescent. Large side-windows | where looking-glass was employed in Mediaeval 
are provided in it, by which a full view of the times as a decoration; and the appearance of 
road in each direction can be commanded ; and | these mirrored stars, several in number, on the 
it is entered by a door from the street-side im-| church roof in question, must have been very 
mediately facing the stand. A gas stove is to| singular when they were new and fresh. 
be provided for it, along with which there will F. BR. Witson, 
be a small boiler for the supply of hot water. 
The movement is, on the face of it, so ad- 
mirable, remarks the Medical Journal, that we PORTS OF THE BALTIC. 
think there would be little difficulty in raising} ,. Can any of your readers inform me where I can 
the funds necessary to provide similar shelter in | purchase a work fully explaining the various timber | 


i in the Baltic, and their respective qualities of timber | 
London and other large towns. The nature of > P py 











their employment exposes the cabmen to all the 


influences of cold and wet, and accordingly they ate ead 
are great sufferers from consumption and acute} VENTNOR CEMETERY COMPETITION. — 


chronic rheumatism, but more especially from) S1z,—Althongh loth to trouble you on the never-ending 
bronchitis ; and they are rendered the more liable —— of pene 7 —— in en a zs hen 

° . ° . not refrain irom writing a lew words ie | 
to these from their mrentgn gjatee habits, which tion at Ventnor. The sum to be spent mentioned in the | 
are, under the circumstances, easily understood, | particulars was 1,400/., aud the design chosen by the Burial 
as they find that stimulants “keep out the) me would cost, on the authority of four architects of | 


: | some standing, over 2,200/. This has not the appearance | 
cold for the Caane. If shelter, such as has been of justice ; but, if I mistake not, these same drawings | 
provided in Edinburgh, were procured for the | were sent in some years since for the Carisbrooke Ceme- | 
cabmen in every town, there would be less rt — = “ns ae bo be opent —on al 

* s . orgot to mention tha e estimate o é@ author o i 
CHOSE EENIENS SD inteuperance, and their calling selected designs in this instance is under 1,400/. 
would be rendered in every respect a more Howxstr. 


healthy, profitable, and respectable one. If, in ee —— 

addition, these stands were each provided with CAIRO HOTEL : TERRA COTTA. 

a restaurant, where good food was sold cheap, the - eee A 2 ie 
: ILL you be good enough to name in your next issue | 

movement would prove a still greater boon to that the large columns, together with the whole of the | 

poor cabbie. terra-cotta embellishments to the Cairo Hotel, were ex- | 

ecuted by us for Messrs. J. Perry & Co., and under the | 














| twenty-three stages taught in art schools, are 
linear geometry, mechanical and machine draw- 
ing, and details of architecture. Although 
there is some apparent difference in these 
subjects, it is really only a distinction, and not 
a difference, as they are substantially the same. 
The effect of these subjects being thus separately 
taught by each division is that in towns where 
(as is mostly the case) separate science and art 
classes are in existence, the above subjects are 
taught in two places having no connexion or 
arrangement with each other. If a building 
artisan wishes to learn the branches of drawing 
bearing especially on his trade, he is in doubt 
whether to go to the Science or Art school, for 
each advertises that it teaches exactly what he 
wants. In the science schools examinations 


are yearly held in the whole of the twenty- 


three subjects taught; buat in the art schools 
examinations are only held in five subjects, 
viz., practical geometry, perspective, free- 
hand drawing from the flat-drawing from 
models, and mechanical drawing. It will thus be 
seen that in two out of the five subjects of 
examination it has a direct rival in the sister 
division. In another way the scale of pay- 
ments on results is very disproportionate ; in 
the science classes payments of from 1l. to 3i. 
are made on each satisfactory examination 
paper, whilst on a similar paper worked in an 


DONEGAL GRANITES. 


At the last meeting of the Royal Geological 
Society of Ireland, Dr. Haughton called the 
attention of the meeting to specimens exhibited 
of polished granite from the county of Donegal. 
They were brought there by Mr. Harte, the 
county surveyor of Donegal, and he (Professor 
Haughton) had examined them attentively, and | 
could bear testimony to their rich lustre and | 
brilliancy of colour, which was of so much im- 
portance. At present they got their red granite 
from Peterhead, near Aberdeen, and where, in 
spite of the want of any natural advantage, the 
industry of the Scotch had created a large and 
thriving trade, upon a mere barren rock. He 
knew the locality where Mr. Harte got this 
granite, and had examined it for scientific pur- 
poses himself, and he had no hesitation whatever 
in saying that this fine granite would bear the 
most favourable comparison with that of Peter- 
head, commonly called Aberdeen granite; for 
the granite of Aberdeen itself was grey, like the 
Dublin granite. Why should they, then, go out 
of their own country to get granites, when they 
had such fine materials as these beautiful epeci- 
mens now exhibited ? 

Mr. Harte said the largest specimen before 
them had received its petiel: in the marble mills 
of the Messrs. Sibthorpe, of Corkhill,—gentle- 
men who had already done much to develop the 
use of Irish marbles, and who, he had no doubt, 
would do the same as regards these granites. 
They had no granite in Scotland like this of 
Donegal. He had compared this granite with all 
the best Peterhead specimens he could get, and 
it was several shades higher and richer in colour 
than the latter; in fact, it was very brilliant, and 


art school only 10s. are paid. I think it un- 
i diate direction of Mr. C. H. Wray, the architect, | H i ~ 
wel; chiles cise aiad M. H. Rtancuaks i Co. | necessary to go through the whole list of incon 








THE NEW WORKS AT THE 
POST OFFICE. 


Sir,—A correspondent, ‘‘P. W.,” in your last issue 

inquires, ‘‘ Who is this Mr. Williams, of her Majesty’s 
Office of Works?” 
I have the pleasure of knowing Mr. Williams personally, 
and being well acquainted with bis works. He is the 
architect and surveyor to the Post-office. Many years of 
special experience and great activity have thoroughly 
qualified him for rising to the exigencies of the present 
case, and his executed works, such as those at Edin- 
burgh, Cardiff, &c., testify to his ability to appear well 
before the public, and rightly administer the funds placed 
at his disposal. t. 8. 








KEEN’S AND PARIAN CEMENTS. 


Sin,—A “ Clerk of Works,” in your last number, wishes 
information to Seg the painting of a wall newly 
plastered with Keen's cement, attributes the peeling off 
to dampness, and assumes that a similar result occurs 
with Parian. This is not so, The known characteristic 
of Parian is non-efllorescence, The loosening of paint from 
the surface of Keen's cement arises from other antagonistic 
causes than dampness. Francis & Co, 








DRILL HALL AND GYMNASIUM IN 
NEWCASTLE. 


_Lrrvt.-Cot. Porrsr, of Heaton Hall, Newcastle, has, at 
his own cost, erected a Jarge building in” this town, to be 
used as a drill-hall and gymnasium, The building is in 
Locke-street. The site has been purchased from the cor- 
poration. The building, which is of brick, and of an un- 
pretending architectural character, is about 130 ft. long. 
At the east end is a house, where the dri}l-sergeant will 
reside; and the house also contains board, orderly, 
dressing, smoking and secretary’s rooms, The drill-hall 
and gymnasium, which is about 105 ft. loog by 50 ft. wide, 
is open from the ground to the roof, and is divided into 
five bays by cast-iron pillars, which support the roof, and 
also the timber work of the gymnasium. All the neces- 





topk, as they could see, a beautiful polish. He 


veniences and discrepancies which arise from 
this state of things; for I think it must be ap- 
parent to every one that some modification of 
the existing arrangements is necessary. I 
should not enter upon this matter if I were not 
prepared to suggest a remedy, which is briefly as 
follows: to take away the geometry and me- 
chanical drawing entirely from the art division 
jand transfer it to the science; although at the 
first institution of art schools it was perhaps 
necessary to attach these subjects, though not 
exactly related to the objects for which the 
schools were founded, yet required as an ad- 
ditional support; but now that they are fal- 
filling their immediate object in a more marked 
degree, and science classes are instituted in most 
parts of the kingdom, it would be a decided ad- 
vantage if the whole machinery were remodelled 
to suit the altered circumstances. But what must 
the art schools do when deprived of these sup- 
ports? Instead of the second-grade examinations 
in geometry and mechanical drawing, examina- 
tionsshould be held in the principlesof elementary 
design, botanical analysis with reference todesign, 
and historic ornament. I need scarcely enl 

on the advantages which would ensue if the 
general students of the schoola were thus en- 
couraged to acquire at least an elementary ac- 
quaintance with these subjects; if good text- 
books were prepared for the guidance of the 
students, class lectures were given, and the in- 
struction generally tended to a good grounding 
in the principles which lead to true taste in 
design and ornament ; if examinations were then 
held annually to test the progress gained, I 
believe that the best results would be obtained. 
In the school to which I belong there is carried 





sary apparatus for a gymnasium will be erected in the | out at present a system of general instruction in 
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the above subjects, but I believe that in most 
schools, unless a student is intended to be a de- 
signer or art workman of some kind, he has no 
instruction of this kind, for the reason that it 
pays better to keep him to “drawing” pure and 
simple, - 

My apology for troubling you with these 
remarks must be that, while so many vague 
generalities have lately been indulged in anent 
technical education, few practical details have 
been set forth for the improvement of the present 
means at our disposal. I am a believer in the 
Department of Science and Art as a means to 
the end, if the machinery be improved to suit 
the altered requirements of the time. 

Cuartes J. Fox, Hon. Sec., 


School of Art, Halifax. 





P.S.—Since the above was in type, the Depart- 
ment have issued some amended regulations, 


exterior covered with grey slates. The floors |entire plan has not been carried out, the work 
have been relaid with tiles, preserving the! that has been done is complete in itself. The 
monumental slabs, some of which are very old.| north wall of the nave was taken down, and an 
The chancel is paved with encaustic tiles by Mr.| arcade has been erected which separates it 
Godwin, of Hereford. New seats of pine have | from the north aisle, nearly as wide as the nave 
been erected throughout the nave, aisle, and / itself. The galleries have been removed, and 
transept. The chancel is fitted with oak stalls.|a small organ-chamber has been formed at the 
The pulpit is of alabaster, carved. The east|east end of the north aisle. The chancel is 
window is of three lights, and is filled in with | separated from the nave by a new screen with 
stained glass by Hardman, of Birmingham. The wrought iron gates, and the space within the 
subject is in connexion with All Saints, to which | altar-rails is paved with encaustic tiles. The 
the church is dedicated ; and the centre figure| pavement of the rest of the chancel sadly re- 
represents our Saviour in glory, surrounded by | quires renewing. There is a stained-glass win- 
saints and angels. The window is the gift of}dow by Mr. Wailes, but this, we were in- 
Col. Akroyd, M.P. for Halifax, whose ancestor | formed, was not new. The tower, which is a 
was a priest of Marston in the fifteenth century. | specimen of Somersetshire Perpendicular work 
The interior walls have been cleansed throughout, remains intact, but improvement has been made 
the arches and pillars forming the arcade have in the interior arrangements. The partition 
been restored and pointed, and the new transept which formerly separated the tower from the 





which bear on the subjects embraced in this |i built in accordance with the style of the|nave has been entirely removed; the tower, 
letter. They are to the effect that “science | °Tiginal fabric. The cost of the restoration may | which is thus thrown into the body of the 
drawing” may now be taught in schools of art, | be stated at 1,500. charch, is used as a belfry. The old pews have 
and examinations held as science classes. I will! /‘am.—Hartley Westpall Church has lately | been supplanted by open benches, capable of 
not criticise these alterations, but simply wish to | been re-opened, after having been restored by seating nearly 300 persons, being an increase 

| Mr. G. G. Scott, jun. The church is a timber in the accommodation previously provided. In 


notice that such alterations have been made. } 


C. J. F. | building of the latter part of the thirteenth pulling down the walls a few remains of the 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— Jaw in _ rw - roof, with its tie-beams original church were found, and these have 
i | and crossed rafters, has been preserved, the | been preserved by being let into the old wall. 
; CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. | wooden pillars which support it being repaired | jo etn — St. Peter's Church, Brimpton, 
Hellingly.—The completion of the restoration aud strengthened where necessary. The modern, which has been entirely rebuilt, has been re- 
of the parish church has been celebrated by the Casing of brick has been taken away, and the opened for divine worship by the Bishop of 
performance of divine service. The restoration | walls rebuilt with flint and stone. The west end Oxford. This is the s-cond church erected by 
was commenced on the lat of May, the altera-| remains in its original condition of wood and Mr. James Blyth, of Woolhampton House. Four 
tions being effected by Messrs. Avis & Roe, rubble. The belfry, built many years after the polished granite pillars, the roof, and the stained 
builders, Hastings, from designs and plans pre- | nave, has been taken from the west end, and glass windows are the principal features. The 
raised on flint walls the same height as the former church, except the tower, was razed to 


pared by Mr. E. Christian, of London. The. 
whole of the tiling was at once removed, together church, and placed on the north side of the|the ground and rebuilt on the same site. The 


with the plastering which formerly hid the|chancel. The nave is newly seated with plain new edifice comprises a nave, with north and 
timber roof, thus giving an 9 4itional height to benches of elm, and an oak screen with deco-| south gabled aisles and porch of oak, chapel on 
the nave. The roof has been re-tiled and rated tracery separates the nave from the chan- | the east end of the south aisle, and a transept at 
plastered ; the whole of the timbers being now | Cel, which has been restored, in memory of the the east end of the north aisle, with a recess 
exposed to view. The old groined roof, with its late rector (the Rev. Dr. Keate) and Mrs. Keate, |for the organ. The chancel is fitted up with 
carved bosses over the chapel, and the timbers | who rest in it, and an altar-tomb with a monn- | stall fittings of carved oak, and is paved with 
over the aisles, were found to be in such aruinous | mental brass has been raised to Dr. Keate’s encaustic tiles. AJ) the other fittings in the 
and dilapidated state as to be unsafe; they are, memory. The church contains several stained-| church are of oak, chesnut, and walout-wood, 
consequently, replaced by new work; the chapel | glass windows by Buckson & Grylls. One on the | grown on the Woolbampton estate. The pulpit 
roof has been considerably raised, in order that south of the nave, with figures of Zachariah | and stand are of Caen stone carved. The roofs 
the whole of the window on the north side might and Elizabeth, is placed by parishioners and| are of Baltic timber varnished. The church 
be visible from the interior. On the removal of others to the memory of Dr. and Mrs. Keate. | internally is entirely faced with Bath stone, and 





the pewing, it was found that the bases of the There is also one on the north side in remem- | all the capitals to the columns of the arcades on 
columns running along the aisle had been! brance of Dr. Broughton, late Bishop of Sydney. 
mutilated, and in some instances undermined to Opposite it is a window, representing Faith, 
@ dangerous extent. Nearly allof the bases had | Hope, and Charity, in remembrance of a sister 
to be renewed in Godstone stone, as a substitute of the wife of the present rector. 





for the Eastbourne stone, of which a considerable | 


Bleasby.—The parish church of Bleasby has | 


both sides are carved in imitation of foliage and 
flowers, the colamns being of red granite polished. 
Externally the church is faced with flint, and 
Bath stone dressings. The old tower of red 
brick was cased over externally with flint and 


portion of the edifice has been built. The old been re-opened, after having undergone a re-| stone, with windows, doorways, and buttresses 
plastering on the walls has been taken off and storation, and been made better adapted to the to correspond in style with the other portions of 
replaced by new, disclosing on the north aisle requirements of the parish. New high-pitched | the church, which is of Pointed architecture of 
ashlar of Norman dressed stones, in many roofs have been erected for the nave and tran- | the fourteenth century. A timber-framed spire, 
instances showing the characteristic ornament | septs; a new north aisle has been built; and| covered with oak shingle surmounts the tower. 
of the Norman period, and being the remains of four new arches constructed. The internal The belfry contains a peal of four bells, which 
a building considerably more ornate than the | fittings of the church are all new. Five new have been tuned and refixed by Messrs. Mears 
present. Three fragments of a Norman font) windows have been opened. Mr. Christian, of & Co., of Whitechapel, on new oak frames com- 
were found under the plate. They are now | London, was the architect, and Mr. Clipsham, plete, and a clock has been added. The preseat 
visible in the chapel, being built in the wall.| of Norwell, the builder. The total cost of the | height of the tower and spire to the top of the 
The floor of the church has been raised 6 in., | improvements so far has been 8001. |nave from the ground is 132 ft. The present 
upon a foundation of concrete. The aisles are| Westwell (OQvon).—This parish church has ' church has accommodation for 205 adults and 55 

The two west windows in the aisles, 


re-paved with black and red Poole tiles. The lately been re-opened, after undergoing repairs children. 4 ! 
seating is of varnished deal. The two arches in and additions. It is a very small and simple and the east and south windows in the chancel, 


the chapel, communicating with the church, and building, consisting of nave, chancel, and south are filled with stained glass by Messrs. Ward & 
which were formerly blocked up, are now thrown porch. The walls are probably of Norman or very |Co., of London, in memory of departed members 


open. The gallery being removed, the organ and | Harly English date throughout, with the excep. | of Mr. Blyth’s family. The carving of the stone 
. oy | “ ‘ fy tion of tbe porch, which is Decorated. The and wood work was executed by Messrs. Farmer 


choir are located here. New oak doors have re- | ; r rs. Farme 
placed the old ones. The stonework in the south door, which has a solid tympanum, is & Brindley, of London; the encaustic tiles in 
exterior wall has been restored, and the north) Norman, and has detached shafts to the jambs, the chancel (by Maw) wero provided and laid by 
gable of the chapel re-built, care being taken to/ @ treatment which has been repeated in the Messrs. Simpson & Son, of London ; and the heat- 
disturb the appearance of the building as little| chancel arch. The chancel, which was restored ing apparatus by Messrs. laden, of Trowbridge. 
as possible. A new window was found to be by a former rector, inclines more to the north! The church was contracted for and built by 
absolutely necessary in the south aisle: it has than is usual. ‘There are small lancet windows | Mr. Ww. Allaway, of Wokingham, builder, at a cost 
accordingly been added. in the north and south walls; but the east of 3,7001., exclusive of stained glass, warming, 

window is circular, enclosing a cinquefoil. The and the timber supplied from the estate. The 


Marston.—The parish church has been re- 
stored and re-opened for divine service. Early 
in the present year a restoration of the edifice 
was determined upon, and Lord Wenlock, the 
patron, and the Hon. R. Lawley and the Hon. 
and Rev. 8. W. Lawley, his lordehip’s brother, 
contributed largely to the restoration fand. Mr. 
Scott was consulted, and under his direction 
Mr. H. Brumby, builder, was employed as the 
contractor for the work. The plastering on 
the outer walls was entirely removed, and the 
original surface exposed to view, such repairs as 
were required being made, and the whole pointed. 
Two old Norman windows, which had been filled 
up, were re-opened and glazed; and, with a 
view to give increased accommodation, a new 
transept was erected on the north side. In the 
interior the work has been extensive. The old 
roofs and flat-plastered ceilings were all taken 
down. New roofs were constructed, of high 


modern ceiling of the nave has been removed, | works were carried out under the superintend- 
thus exposing to view an oak roof of good design. | ence of Mr. John Wheeler, clerk of the works, 
At the west end stood a rickety gallery, rising from the designs of the architect, Mr. John 





pitch, with open timbers, and varnished, and the | 


through which four posts supported a bell-cot. Johnson, of London. 
The works just completed consist chiefly of a| 
slight extension of the nave westwards, it 
having been necessary to take down and rebuild 
the end wall. A few more sittings have thus 
been gained. The works have been executed by 
Mr. Alfred Grover, of Milton ; and the seats sup- 
plied by Mr. Wm. Hollowell, of Burford; and an 
oak altar by Mr. Frank Smith, of London ; under 
the direction of the architect, Mr. Edward J. 
Tarver. 

Farmborough. — The jarish church of the 
ancient village of Farmborough having been re- 
stored and considerably enlarged, was recently 
re-opened for divine service. The alterations 
were commenced in the spring of the present 





year, and although, from lack of funds, the 


Midgham.—The new parish church of St. 
Matthew, erected through the liberality of Mr. 
Benjamin Buck Greene, of Midgham House (a 
near relative to Mr. Blyth), has been conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Oxford. The site of 
the new edifice is as near as possible in the 
centre of the parish. It adjoins Mr. Greene’s 
park, on the hill within a short distance of the 
Bath-road. The edifice is capable of accommo- 
dating a congregation of 250 persons. It con- 
sists of nave, south aisle, north chapel, chancel, 
and porch. The pillars of the arches dividing 
the nave from the aisle are of red Mall polished 
granite. All the walls are faced internally with 
Bath stone, and externally with Bath stone and 
flint. The whole of the sittings are of oak, also 
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the reading-desk. The pulpit and font are of 
Caen stone, carved. The roofs are of Baltic 
timber, varnished, boarded, and covered with 
Staffordshire tiles. The chancel is paved with 
Maw’s eocaustic tiles to an ornamental pattern. 
All the corbels are carved, and Messrs. Farmer 
& Brindley, of London, executed the carving. 
The tower is at the south-west corner of the 
nave, and is finished with a stone spire, which 
rises to a height of 105 ft. from the ground. 
The windows generally of the church are 
glazed with cathedral glass. The east window 
is filled with painted glass, by Messrs. Hughes 
& Ward, of London, at the sole cost of 
Mr. Greene. The wiadow consists of three 
lights, representing respectively the Birth, 


Crucifixion, and Ascension of our Lord. The) 
be 75 ft. and the width 27 ft. The aisle will be 


lancet window in the south aisle of the chancel, 
representing the Parable of the Talents (by 


Messrs. Heaton & Butler, of London), was the— 


gift of the parishioners. The church is heated 


by warm-air apparatus, supplied by Messrs. | 


Annsecroft.—The foundation-stone of a new 
church has been laid at Annscroft, for the dis- 
tricts of Annscroft, Hookagate, Exford’s Green, 
and Lyth Bank, all of which localities are within 
one mile of the site, which has been given by 
Mr. John Ratter, of Wolverhampton. The esti- 
mated cost of the church, parsonage-house 
(which it is also proposed to erect), and the 
endowment is about 3,0001. The plans for the 
new edifice have been prepared by Mr. Randal, 
of Shrewsbury. The work will be carried out 
by Messrs. Bowdler & Darlington, of Shrews- 
bury, the builders of the neighbouring church at 
Meole. The building will be a modification of 
the Early French style, and wiil consist of nave, 
north aisle, chancel, and narthex or western 
porch. The length, including the chancel], will 





38 ft. long and 12 ft. wide. The roof will be an 
open one, of stained deal, covered with Stafford- 
shire tiles. The seats will be constructed of 
deal and elm,"stained and varnished. When 


Haden, of Trowbridge. The architect was complete the church will accommodate 220 
Mr. John Johnson, of London; Mr. Allaway | persons, and all the seats will be free and unep- 
was the contractor; Mr. Roberts was foreman; | propriated. At the west end of the nave will 
and Mr. Wheeler clerk of the works. The iron- | be a bell-turret, 50 ft. high: this will be of wood, 
work was executed by Messrs. Hart & Son. The | covered with lead. In the chancel will be three 
old bells have been re-hung, with the addition lancet windows, and a circular window at the 
of one cast by Messrs. Mears & Stainbank, of west end. The church will be built of Red-bill 


London. 
Harston (Cambs.).—The church here has been | 
restored and re-opened. The edifice has been | 
entirely reseated with open deal benches. The 
roof has been repaired, stained, and varnished ; | 
the old oak pulpit removed from the west arch, | 
and renovated and placed on the north side of 
the chancel arch. On the opposite side a new | 
reading-desk has been fixed, with carved oak 
bench at the back. The windows have been 
reglazed with plain glass (for the most part), 
and the walls cleaned and fresh plastered; the 
stone work wherever prominent having been 


stone, with Shelvoke stone dressings. The 
estimated cost of the building itself is about 
1,1007. At present only sofficient funds are in 
hand to guarantee the promoters in proceeding 
with the nave and north aisle, and it is intended 
to defer for a time the erection of the chancel 
and parsonage- house. 

Brentwood.—The old church of Childerditch 
was pulled down in May last, and since that time 


was recently opened for divine service. The 
church has been built from designs farnished by 
Messrs. Nichols & Johnstone, architects, London, 


sent length, and then a bell-tarret will give » 
finish to the west end. The church consists of 
nave, with north and south aisles, sanctuary and 
vestry or sacristy. In both aisles are one two. 
light and two three-light windows, the south 
aisle also having at the east end a small circular 
window, and in the east wall of the sanctuary 
(between which and the nave is a plain arch) ig 
a circular window with geometrical tracery ; and 
there is also a three-light window of a some. 
what more ornate character than those of the 
aisles in the south wall of the sanctuary. The 
roof of the nave is supported by timber uprights, 
from which spring the arches of the roof, which 
is open, and, as well as the remainder of the 
woodwork of the church, of stained deal. The 
roof of the sanctuary is @ plain wagon-roof, 
The nave and aisles are 30 ft, in length, and the 
width of the building from wall to wall is also 
30 ft., sitting accommodation being afforded for 
some 200 persons. The walls are double, to 
ensure warmth and dryness; and the work has 
been carried out by Mr. J. W. C. Butcher, of 
Harwich. The total cost was 7301. 








Books Received. 


The Architect and Monetarian: a Brief Memoir 
of Thomas Alexander Tefft; including his 
Labours in Europe to establish a Universal 
Currency. By Epwitn Martin Stone. Provi- 
dence: State of Rhode Island, U.8.A., 1869. 


Tuis is a memoir of a promising young archi- 
tect, of Providence city, who, as some of our 
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refaced where requisite. Repairs by way of new and under their superintendencethe work has been | 
wheels, &c., have been executed in the bell executed by Mr. W. OC. Middleton, of Gravesend. | 
chamber. New doors have also been placed on The style is late Early English, the material | 
either side of the church. On the outer side of Kentish rag and Bath stone. The church con- | 
the south door there is a furnace for heating the sists of chancel and nave, surmounted by bell | 
edifice, the heat being conveyed by pipes a short gable. Internally the only visible relic of the| 
distance in the cross aisle, when it is carried up old church is the font, of the time of Henry VIIL., 
the centre aisle to the caancel steps, passing out as the old characteristic timber was found upon 
at the well staircase on the north. Coming to examination to be thoroughly decayed. 

the chancel, we find a new carved oak rood | 
screen, and then our attention is drawn to the | 








reredos: it consists of the Ten Commandments, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Apostles’ Creed, ex- 
ecuted in the Elizabethan character, with illu- | 
minated capitals; more immediately over the 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 
Southend.—A new Roman Catholic Church 


altar appearing (in the same style of execution) has been erected here, and opened by Archbishop 
the following text : “ Then Jesus said unto them, , Manning. The new church is situated in Cliff- 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, except ye eat the town. It is in the Early English style. The 


flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye | 
have no life in you.” This inscription is the | 
work of Mrs. Durbin, the vicar’s wife. The 
woodwork, carving, and general fitting up, were | 
done by Mr. Joseph Stubblefield, of Newton; 
the stone work and glazing by Mr. Clayton, of | 
Cambridge; and the plastering, heating appa- 
ratus, and other extra work by Mr. Jude, of 
Harston. The work has cost about 5001.,— | 
roughly estimated. 

Worksop.—St. John’s Church, Worksop, was) 


material is brick and stone mixed, and there is 


some carving in the workmanship. It is 85 ft. 
long by about 30 ft. wide, and it is so arranged 
that the church can, if required, be enlarged. 
The architect was Mr. Goodman, of Southend. 
Leadgate.-—Dr. Chadwick, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle, has opened a 
new church, dedicated to “Our Lady and St. 
Joseph,” at The Brooms, near Leadgate. This 


_church, which commands a view of Lanchester 


valley, is built in the Gothic style of archi- 


consecrated and opened for divine service several tecture. The architect waa Mr. Welby Pugin. 
weeks past, but the scaffolding around the tower| The nave is 79 ft. long by 32 ft. broad; 
has only been partially removed, and the interior the aisles on each side are 8 ft. each in 
of the edifice is gradually approaching towards | addition ; and the chancel is 82 ft. by 28 ft. 


completion. The font is an irregular octagon, 
the sub-base is of red Mansfield stone, moulded 
with an inscription engraved around it. The 
upper base (and the other portion of the font) is 
of Caen stone, moulded with carved spurrs. On 
this rest a column of polished granite, and four 
smaller ones of serpentine marble. These are 
furnished with carved capitals clustered, which 
support the bowl, on the lower sides of which 
are carved medallions representing the baptism 
of Christ.—“ John the Baptist preaching in the 
Wilderness,” “Christ blessing little Children,” 
and “ Christ’s last Charge to his Disciples.” The 





inside, the form being octagonal. The height of 
the building is 68 ft. to the apex. There are 
to be a confessional and a font, which are not 
yet completed ; and accommodation is afforded 
for 700 persons. The church, when completed, 
will cost between 4,0001. and 5,0001., a large 
portion of which has been subscribed by the 
workmen employed by the Consett Iron Com- 
pany in the ironworks and at their collieries, 
Harwich.—The newly-erected church of St. 
Mary of Mount Carmel, at Harwich, has been 
opened, Up to the present time the chapel of 
the Roman Catholics at Harwich has been at 

















spandrels over each medallion are filled with 
polished bosses of Derbyshire spar; on the 


the house of the Rev. Thomas Parkinson, the 
official acting Roman Catholic chaplain to the 


smaller sides are carved corbels springing out | troops stationed at Landguard and Harwich. 


from immediately above the carved capitals. 
These support moulded bases with polished 
marble shafts and carved caps. The whole is 


The site closely adjoins the railway station. 
The church stands slightly recessed from the 
road leading to Dovercourt, and is an unpre- 


surmounted with a moulded cornice enriched | tentious little buildin i i 
u t of Suffolk brick 
with scale pyramid ornaments. The font is/ roof of Taylor’s sehens tiles. The dotign of the 


from the design of Messrs. Hine & Son, archi- 
tects, Nottingham, and the whole of the work 
has been carried out by Mr. J. M. Thompson, of 
Ollerton and Nottingham, by whom also the 
carving and sculpture have been executed, 


architect (Mr. Pugin, of Ramagate) has not yet 
been entirely carried out, and it is contemplated 
that at some future time, should it be found 





necessary, the building should be extended to 
the westward, so as to be nearly double its pre. 





professional readers will remember, spent some 


a new edifice has been erected on its site, and | time in London perfecting his studies in his 


chosen profession. He cherished to the close 
of life appreciative memories of the many 
courtesies received from distinguished men of 
our metropolis, who highly rated his ability, 
A monument to the wife of Mr. Benjamin Moran, 
of the American Legation in London, from a 
design by Mr. Tefft, is standing in Norwood 
Cemetery, where it has attracted some notice. 
Perhaps the most important event in Mr. Tefft’s 
life was the working out of a practicable plan for 
unifying the currencies of all nations,—a subject 
that engages special consideration with states- 
men and scientists on both sides of the Atlantic. 
To this feature Mr. Stone gives special attention 
in the memoir. Mr. Tefft completed his archi- 
tectural education under Mr. James T. Bucklin, 
of Providence, one of the leading architects of 
Rhode Island. Mr. Tefft was born about the 
year 1825, and died at Florence in 1869. The 
memoir is an interesting one. 





The German Working Man: his Institutions for 
Self-cultwre, and his Unions for Material Pro- 
gress. By James Samugtson, Editor of 
Quarterly Journal of Science, &. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Turse instructive particulars as to German 

workmen do not seem to have been written with 

the exclusive view of running down the British 
workman and running up the foreigner; but 
they show wherein our own workmen may 
well take a lesson from them, both by following 
and by avoiding their example. The author, 
however, who is the president of the Liverpool 
Operatives Trades’ Hall, has bad mainly in 
view a description of a few of the cumbinations 
of German working men for self-help, education, 
and art-culture, as well as two co-operative 
associations for trade purposes ; and to afford to 
our own operatives such information concerning 
their German fellow - workmen as appeared 
likely to be of service in the establishment of 
trade institutions of an improved kind in 

England. 

We shall quote a passage from the summary 
to show the nature of the author’s conclusions :— 


_“ There was long an impression in England that Con- 
tinental artisans are, on the whole, inferior to ours, and 
that idea was fostered by the fact that, where Englith 
machinery was sent abroad, it was considered necessary 
for one or more English mechanics to accompany #0 
superintend its erection and use. Moreover, our own 
countrymen undeniably ss greater endurance, an¢ 
their activity during working hours is greater than it is iD 
foreigners, consequently it was not unusual in great 
engineering works to employ gangs of English navvies, 
and it is a not un t matter of amusing commert, 
even now, that the German workman often performs 
his duties with along pipe in his mouth. But this ie the 
superficial aspect o the case. What the German work- 
man lacks physically is, on the whole, well compensated 
for by his superior intelligence and sobriety, and it is just 
there where our artisans have to fear his competition: 
there it is that they may find in him an example worthy of 
imitation. We have seen that during his whole life his 
mental powers are successfully cultivated, and be has been 
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par nay omg condition by this means, whilst the English 
artisan has been employing physical force to the same 
end, Which would be the ent gainer in the long 
ran, if the same line of action should continue at home 
and abroad, it needs little foresight to diseover, 

7 * 


I fear that few of our English artisans fally appreciate 
even now, the value of a theoretical Inowledge ; that being 
really, in a multitude of instances, the only advantage, an 

pani a one in degree, which their employers 
possess m, 

That the mental training of adults abroad is not a system 
of yesterday is obvious the length of time some of 
their ‘ Culture-Unions *—a8, for example, that at Elber- 
feld—have been in existence; and these have not alone 
trained the working man himself, but, by showing him his 
own defects, have made bim all the more anxious that his 
ehildren should be early reared in useful knowiedge,”’ 





The Art of Garnishing Churches at Christmas 
and other Festivals. By Epwarp Younc 
Cox, Southampton-street, Strand. Second 
edition. 

Mr. Cox has added a number of illustrations: 
which increase the value of his book to those 
who need it. This sort of thing may be carried 
much too far,—in fact, is often carried much too 
far. Still, when it is done it may as well be 
done tastefully as not, and this book supplies 
many usefal suggestions. 





Cassell’s Magazine, vol. iv.; The Popular Edu- 
cator, vol. iv.; Cassell’s Book of Birds. 

Tue bound numbers for the year of Cassell’s 

Mayazine make a very entertaining and hand- 


somely illustrated volume. It includes two 


complete novels, “ For Her Sake,” and “ Baffled, 
or Michael Brand’s Wrong.” Part I. of the new 
series contains the opening chapters of a novel 
by Mr. Wilkie Collins, “ Man and Wife,” besides 
a considerable amount of other amusing reading. 
“The Book of Birds” just now commenced by | 
the same publishers, is an adaptation from the 
German of Dr. Brehm, by Mr. T. Rymer Jones, 
F.K.S., and promises to be a complete work on 
ornithology. It is fully illustrated, and has) 
good coloured plates. 


The Timber Trades Price Book. By W. Ricu- | 

sone Accountant. London: Longmans. | 
369. 

Tue author of this volame is an es ig 

ealcuiator, and has prepared other little works 

of asimilar kind. The present one comprises 

eight useful tables, with a very few illustrations 

by way of explanation. 








VARIORUM. 


“ The Parks, Open Spaces, and Thoroughfares 
of London. By Alexander M‘Kenzie, Landscape 
Gardener.” London: Waterlow, printers, Lon- 
don-wall. The author, in the course of his 
remarks, points out various desirable improve- 
ments, such as we have ourselves occasional! 
brought under notice. To illustrate the wealth of 
London in open spaces, Mr. M‘Kenzie thus 
shows their collective extent, as regards the parks 
and commons, also not forgetting the squares 
and gardens, disused burial-grounds, &c. 


“ The parks may be enumerated as follows r 
Hyde Park, containing... 























_ . 380 
Kensington Gardens ......ccscccsrserrsessreee 290 | 

8t, James’s Park 154 

Regen ro Park 403 
it’s | 
Victoria Park 230 | 
Battersea Park...... 230 
Greenwich Park 174 | 
Finsbury Park 100 i 
Southwark Park ........cccscccscsccssessseccevee 50 } 


Total.,.....-resersevee 2,061 | 

[Then there are Bushey Park and the gardens of Hampton 
Court Palace, as well as the great extent of Richmond 
Park}. 

Mest to the parks, the commons in the suburbs of | 
London require attention; and it is satisfactory to feel | 
that the necessity of retaining these has been so strongly | 
manifested, ially with reference to the threatened | 
invasion of Wimbledon Common, that there is little 
reason to apprehend any serious interference with them. 

The principal of these are,—Clapham Common, Tooting 
Common, Wandsworth Common, HT imbieioa Common 
Barnes Common, Peckham Rye, Blackheath, Ham stead 
Heath, Hackney Common and Downs, London Fields, 
Epping Forest. If proper steps are taken to ensure the 

reservation of these for public use, a benefit will be con- 
erred upon the future generation, which it would be 
difficult to over-estimate.” 


— “Five Handred and Seven Mechanical 
Movements.” By Henry T. Brown. London: 
Triibner & Co., 1870. The author of this 
curious and interesting volume is the editor of 
the “American Artisan.” He shows, by en- 
graved illustrations, and very brief descriptions, 
all those mechanical movements which are 








other gearing, presses, horology, aud miscella-| Stoke Town-hall.—The assembly-room at 
neous machinery. The examples are said to in- | the Town-hall, Stoke-upon-Trent, has been re- 
clude many movements never before published, | opened, after undergoing atransformation. The 
and several which have only recently come into | expense amounted in all to about 4501. The 
use,“ Self-Government for London.” By | decoration of the hall was done by Mr. Gee, of 
Charles Buxton, M.A.,M.P. Published by the | Stoke, and the alterations and enrichments were 
Metropolitan Municipal Association, 209, Picca- | carried out under the superintendence of Mr. C. 
dilly. Mr. Buxton here gives, in the form of a| Lynam, architect. The entrances to the hall 
letter to the Home Secretary, the leading ideas | have been improved, a stage with footlights has 
on which he conceives a constitution for London | been substituted for the former heavy orchestra, 
should be based. He wishes to stimulate, so far | all draughts have been cut off, and a warming 
as he can, the action of the Government in pre- | apparatus has been introduced. The style of 
paring, without needless delay, for the creation | the decorations is Neo-Gree, combining the 
of a constitution for the metropolis ; to enforce | severity of ancient Greek art, with the varied 
what he is persuaded are the two leading ideas | colouring and richer detail of the Renaissance. 


upon which any such Constitution should be 
shaped, viz., that,— 


“I. For the administration of all her great metro- 


Round the room runs a coloured dado of a some- 
what Pompeiian character, forming a broad 
basal band, which unites the several portions of 





politan affairs, the whole of London should be formed | the architecture. The pilasters which support 
ory | be a, on the usual model, with a lord mayor | the cornice have their lower portions decorated 
II. For all minor local purposes, the ten Parliamentary with Greek ornament, whilst the ia tiansinnnars 
boroughs already existing should be raived to the con- | Picked out invermilion. The cornice bears upon 
pre A Hp Ao each of ots A = its frieze diaper panels in gold. Above this is a 
appropriate, but comipinte for Pre, Me tm of its deep cove, whose ee surface carries the — 
| separate affairs,” upward to the designs adopted for the ceiling. 
The principal staircase has been coloured, and 

the gaslights are supported by bronzed figures 
manufactured by the Coalbrookdale Company, 
whilst copies of Copeland’s Parian busts of Juno 
and Adriane have been introduced on the 


| he Inventors’ Institute. — The first | anding. 

| meeting of the eighth session of this society has; Weavesden ‘Woodside. — The Poor-law 
been held at the rooms of the Institute in St.| Board propose to relieve the guardians of St. 
Martin’s-place. In the absence of the president, | Pancras from the new school buildings and land 

Lord R. Grosvenor, M.P., the chair was taken by | at this place, to annex the parish of St. Pancras 

| Mr. Hume Williams, who briefly opened the pro- | to the Central London School District, having 








Miscellanea, 








performed by the Institute during the last session. 


/mously agreed to. 
| the fifth century after Christ (having been built 


ceedings. The inaugural address was delivered | 


/by Mr. John Imray, C.E., and had special refer- | 


ence to the contemplated reform of the patent 
laws, and the action to be taken by the Inventors’ 


Institute with reference to the subject during the | pos 
| having barricaded that part of the ground where 


forthcoming session of Parliament. The paper 
opened with a review of the work which had been | 


its school at Hanwell, and to arrange with some 
other parish in want of school buildings to take 
the property. The guardians of St. Pancras 
have expressed their concurrence in this pro- 
al, Mr. Mann, the contractor for the building, 


the drainage works were to be executed, the 
guardians have directed Messrs, Killingback & 


Mr. Imray did not fora moment attempt to deny | Radley to suspend the execution of the drainage 


that the existing patent laws are full of faults 


works for the present. Mr. Mann has offered to 


and injustices. The mission of the Institute he | the guardians to allow the drainage works to be 
represented to be to promote a root-and-branch proceeded with on condition of their granting 
reform of those laws, and he maintained that the him an extension of time of three months to 
rights of invention ought to be as clearly defined complete the buildings, and to indemnify him 


and as firmly established as those of property, 


jects; and unless their action is anticipated by 


against any damage done to the building in the 


‘capital, or authorship. The couneil,he announced, | execution of the drainage works. The guardians 


has ready a Bill for the attainment of these ob. have given Mr. Mann notice to complete the 


works by the 3rd of April next, according to 
| the appointment of a committee of the House of the terms of the contract. The guardians have 
Commons, they will present it to Parliament next expressed their determination to push on the 


year. At the close of his address Mr. Imray Completion of the buildings with the utmost 
dwelt emphatically upon the importance of this expedition. 


question to the working classes, among whom | 
were to be found many inventors; and the same 
topic was raised in the remarks with which the 
chairman opened the discussion which followed 
the reading of the inaugural address. Mr. F. 
W. Campion moved a resolution approving of the 
Bill prepared by the council, and requesting them 
to take steps to introduce it into Parliament next 
session. This was seconded by Sir W. Fothergill 
Cooke, and after some conversation was unani- 


Destruction of a Cathedral by Fire.— 


The Oratory of St. Gwithian.—A word for 


‘the preservation of this very ancient relic is 


given by the Cornish Telegraph. It lies on the 
right side of the road leading from Gwithian to 
Godrevy, and about 200 yards in from the road. 
It seems, from the road, just like an ordinary 
mound of sand, overgrown by grass; bat the 
four walls of this ancient building stillexist. It 
stands'east and west, and the form of the chancel 


is quite preserved. The walls of this ancient 


place, which carries us back, it is believed, to 


by the British long before the conquest of this 


On October 1, Christ Church Cathedral, Victoria, + of England by the Saxons), are constructed 
British Columbia, was totally destroyed by fire. in the sais way a those of Xe Piran in the 
The fire was discovered at the south-east corner, sands (Perranzabuloe), with rough stones of all 
near the chancel, and the entire building was) 4. and sizes, put together without mortar. 
wrapped in flames in an incredibly short space | m,, whole of the interior of the building was at 
of time. The font, iron safe (containing the | one time excavated, showing the inside of the 
church plate), and chancel furniture, were Te8- | building, of course without roof. A recent 
cued. The organ was carried out in sections, and | |i: to the spot found one part of the northern 
piled on the rocks, but the damage caused in| 41) fallen in, as he thought from the pressure of 
this operation has made its value now but/ ii, sand from outside. He foand the whole 
nominal. The whole of the interior of the spot in avery unprotected and desecrated con- 


edifice became a mass of seething flames, 


dition. If it were railed in it would be secared 


which soon burst through the roof. The bell,| >. cattle, &c. If something be not done soon 


in falling, crashed through the building to 


it will be too late, and the loss, like that of 


the ground. Shortly after, the roof of the|q..whella Cross and other old relics of Corn- 
main building fell in, and that of the wall, may be regretted, but never replaced. 


aisles soon followed. The walls next gave 
way. The constraction of Christ Church was 
begun in 1855, and the building was completed 


The National Education League.—A 
public meeting in favour of the National Educa- 


in 1856. In February, 1861, a fire broke out in | tion League was held in the hall of the Hartley 


the roof, which was extinguished with slight loss. 


Institution, at Southampton, on Friday, the 19th, 


Pe A i d,viz.:— 
In 1862 and 1863 important additions were made | when the following resolution was passed, : 
to the building. No light had been used in the | “ That this meeting desires to — ." ore 
church for several days, and no fires had been approval of the general objects of t “ ye - 
lighted in the stoves since April last. Incen- | Education League and all the — eres 
diarism is suspected. Unfortunately the insur-| it is proposed to attain them ; an ! e rove ~ 
ance was only for 5001. It has been resolved to| of education here present hereby p ve ms 
endeavour to build a permanent edifice, worthy | selves to use their best endeavours to promo 











ios, hydraulios, hydro- 
most important in dynamics, woeagges ~ gpa 


of being the cathedral of one of the most pro-| the success of the League in this town and 
mising of the British colonies, neighbourhood. 
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Mechanico-Chemical Ventilation of Hos- 
pitals, &c.—Can a circumscribed atmosphere, 
vitiated by the respiration of an animal con- 
fined in it, be rendered normally pure? Che- 
mistry furnishes a certain reply—it can. That 
is to say, the generated carbonic acid being 
absorbed, and an amount of oxygen added pro- 
portionate to the quantity existing in the car- 
bonic acid. The Engineer, in writing on this 
subject, says:—‘‘ We have no hope that the 
scheme of mechanico-chemical ventilation can, 
or at least will, be applied to ordinary dwellings. 
Not only would the cost be too great, but the 
necessary mechanical and chemical conditions 
would be wanting. We can see no reason, how- 
ever, that should debar its application to hos- 
pitals and sanitariums, and possibly to barracks 
and prisons. [Surely workhouses would be as 
readily ventilated on this principle as prisons ? 
Why should prisons be preferentially suggested ? } 
To take an extreme case. Let the proposition 
be to ventilate a fever ward, in a situation where 


Plumbing for Calcutta.—The Justices of 
the Peace for the town of Calcutta are inviting 
the attention of manufacturers and others inter- 
ested in the supply and erection of house-fittings 
for a supply of water on the constant-service 
system to the large field for the sale of such 
which the Calcutta Water Works will afford at 
the commencement of next year, when the new 
water supply, under pressure, will come into 
practical operation throughout the whole town. 
The drainage works, in an important portion of 
the town, are also so far advanced as to admit of 
the introduction of water-closets and sinks in 
connexion with the new water supply. The 
justices’ agent in England is Mr. Philip Wall, of 
Victoria-chambers, Westminster. 


Paddington Almshouses.—It may be worth 
noting, for the use of future topographers, that 
these almshouses were commenced to be pulled 
down on July 4, 1869, to give place to five 
shops which are to be built on their site. They 
consisted of eighteen rooms, being intended 








fever is endemic, to ventilate it with pure normal | 
air. Surely there should be no difficulty in| 
pumping the necessary supply of air through | 
cream of lime, to effect separation of carbonic | 
acid, sulphurous acid, hydrosulphuric acid and 
aqueous vapour; then through oil of vitriol to 
effect separation of ammonia. The result would | 
be air almost chemically pure, so far as the 
chemical agents specified are concerned; and_ 
probably the fever miasm would also have been | 
eliminated. In certain cases, it might be thought 
desirable to medicate the injected air—to charge 
it with ozone, for example. This, again, could 
readily be done in a way we need not stop to 
particularise. 


Proposed Bridge over the Ouse.—A public 
meeting has been held at Cawood to consider 
the projected bridge over the river Ouse, at this 
place. The chairman said Mr. Hodgson, the 
engineer, had surveyed the site of the proposed 
bridge, and had prepared an estimate of the 
probable expense, which was 6,3391.8s. Messrs. 
Pease & Hutchinson, Darlington, had also fur- 


nished an estimate of the cost, which was below | 


that of Mr. Hodgson’s, but this did not include 
sundry expenses connected with the scheme, 
which were embraced in Mr. Hodgson’s calcula- 
tions. It was resolved that three gentlemen 
should be chosen as trustees. Mr. Noble ex- 
plained that the 6,0001. capital was proposed to 
be raised by 600 shares of 10]. each; 11. to be 
paid on allotment, and 21. on the 1st of January 
next. It was arranged that the tolls should not 
exceed those charged at Selby B-idge. Up- 
wards of 2,0001., representing 200 shares, were 
subscribed at the close of the meeting. 


Relapsing, or Famine Fever.— At a 
meeting of the managers of the Metropolitan | 


originally for eighteen inhabitants. Latterly, 
however, each occupant had two rooms. On 
the front of these houses was a large stone with 
the following inscription on it:—‘ These Alms- 
houses where built A.D. 1714, at the expense of 
the Inhabitants for the Poor of this Parish past 
their Labour. Robert Cromwell, George Clackie, 
Charchwardens.” 


Exhibition of Old Masters.—It is very 
satisfactory to know that the Royal Academy 
intends to hold an Exhibition of Ancient 
Masters, together with a selection of the works 
of Stanfield and C. R. Leslie, during the months 
of January and February ; prompted by a feeling 
of the loss to art in consequence of the aban- 
donment of the Exhibition of Ancient Art 
formerly held under the auspices of the British 
Institution. But this in no degree excuses the 
managers of the Institution for what must be 
considered little less than the betrayal of a 
public trust. What do they intend to do with 
the large sum of money they have in hand? 


Proposed Mechanics’ Institute and 
Public Rooms for Manningham. — At a 
recent local public meeting arrangements were 
made for the appropriation of the site of 
the building now in trustees’ hands, and here- 
tofore occupied by several religious bodies 
for places of worship and schools. The 
site and buildings will be sold to the pro- 
moters of a Mechanics’ Institute, who propose 
erecting a large room for public meetings, re- 
ligious services, &c., and @ news-room, library, 
| Class and other rooms. 

‘Westminster Abbey.— A _ correspondent 


says that some recent excavations at West- 
minster Abbey have revealed the ground-plan of 


| Opening of New Music Hall, Derby,— 
|The new music-hall, erected in Princess-street 
by Messrs. Harris & Cant, has been opened. At 
present the building is in an unfinished state, but 
when completed it will be capable of accommo. 
dating upwards of 2,000 persons. The founda. 
tions consist of brick and stone, carried upward 
by woodwork, and covered by a roof of corrugated 
iron. The entire length is 120 ft. ; width, 66} ft. ; 
and the height between 59 ft. and 60 ft. The 
stage is 46 ft. long by about 32 ft. wide, and ig 
fitted with aay requisite gen retiring and 
dressing rooms lying tothe side. The proscenium 
is lofty; and the act and scenery were 
painted by Mr. D. Bosco Hughes, of Birming. 
ham, and Mr. Thos. Chinn, of Manchester. 
Ship Ventilators.—A plan, invented by Mr, 
William Chambers, has been published, with 
illustrative diagrams, in Scientific Opinion. It 
is called a self-acting ventilator, and is said to 
be applicable in every case where a current of 
air existe or can be created; and the same effect 
is produced whether the air blows at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour into the mouth of the 
ventilator when it ig standing still, or whether 
the ventilatar passes, as the ship moves, through 
the still air at twenty miles an hour. The air 
enters the large mouth of a pipe, and can only 
escape through the small end with great force 
into a larger pipe; there it drives out the foul 
air escaping from the chamber, to be constantly 
filled from below, at a rate proportionate to the 
quantity of air received into the mouth. 


Trade Fixtures.—The Court of Exchequer 
Chamber has affirmed the decision of the Court 
of Exchequer, in the case of Climie v. Wood, 
holding that trade fixtures annexed to the free- 
hold for the more convenient use of them, and 
not to improve the inheritance, and capable of 
being removed without any appreciable damage 
to the freehold, pass under a mortgage of the 
freehold to the mortgagee. The decisions which 
establish that a tenant may remove irade 
fixtures are inapplicable as between mortgagor 


and mortgagee. 


The German Gallery, Bond-street.—This 
gallery is at present occupied with 288 sketches 
in oil, by Mr. W. W. Warren, recently taken in 
Rome, Naples, Venice, Corsica, and elsewhere. 
They show great facility and much skill in 
seizing salient points so as to convey similitade, 
but they are over slight, as it seems to us, for 
public exhibition. The artist revels greatly in 
beds of flowers, which he represents with con- 
siderable effect. 


Novelties in America.—A loom is now on 
exhibition in New York, which is capable of 
weaving cloth 64 yards in width ; alsoa centri- 
fugal pump, which has the power of raising in 


Asylums Board at Spring-gardens, on Saturday, | @2 old building that formerly stood just within | one minute not less than 25,000 gallons of water. 
November 20th, Dr. Brewer, M.P., in the chair. | the angle formed by the junction of the north | From the granite quarries of Monson, in Massa- 


After the disposal of the ordinary business of 
committees, the especial attention of the mana- | 
gers was called by the chairman to a report | 
from the special committee on the subject of the | 
provisions to be made for the outbreak of re- | 
lapsing fever in and around the metropolis. The | 
result is that the recommendations of the report | 
have been adopted; and the Fever Hospital | 
authorities will aceordingly erect a temporary 
hospital in their grounde, to be rented by the 
Asylums Board, and to be ready almost imme- 
diately for 60 patients. The rate at which the 
fever increases, however, forbade the managers to 
rest there, and a temporary hospital will be 
erected at Hampstead, which can be extended 
and fitted up for 60, 120, or 180 patients, if 
requisite. The Hampstead hospital can be 
erected in thirty days. 


4 Bridge Washed Away at Carlisle.— 
Recently a violent storm of wind and rain pre- 
vailed in the neighbourhood of Carlisle. This 
continued downfall of rain soon told on the 
rivers Eden and Caldew, and both rivers over- 
flowed their banks, and hundreds of acres of land 
near both rivers were submerged to a great 
depth. At Cummersdale, a strong wooden 
bridge spans the Caldew, and daring the bight 
this bridge gave way under the force of the 
torrent, and was carried off bodily. 


Social Science Association.—At i 
of this Association, held at the er sett 
Adam-street, Adelphi, Mr. G. W. Hastings, pre. 
sident of the Jurisprudence Department, de- 
livered an able address, in which he reviewed 
the discussion at the Bristol Congress “ On the 
Relation between England and her Colonies.” 
A discussion ensued, which was adjourned, 


| bankment.— The southern portion 


transept with the nave, externally. The outline 
of the stone walls thus laid bare runs due east 
and west for about 60 ft. There are steps lead- 
ing apparentiy down to a vault, and smaller 
steps that led apparently up an octagonal stair- 
turret. Amongst other remains is a stone 
sarcophagus, with a leaden coffin within, which 
has not yet been opened. 


Opening of the Southern Thames Em- 
of the 
Thames Embankment was formally opened on 
Wednesday last by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. The members of the Board assembled 
at the office in Spring-gardens, and thence pro- 
ceeded to the Surrey side of Westminster Bridge. 
They then passed along the embankment, headed 
by Sir John Thwaites, chairman of the Board, 
to Lambeth Church, where they were joined by 
the members of the Lambeth vestry. 


Lime-street Hotel, Liverpool.—In our 
remarks last week on this building, wherein 
we state the masonry is in every respect admir- 
able, we might have added (we are told) that 
Messrs. Roberts & Robertson were the builders, 
Messrs. Howarth & Clysdale their foremen ; and 
that it was done under the superintendence of 
Mr. C. Tate, clerk of works. This information 
had been already given, we believe, in our pages, 
but we will not object to repeat it. 


Statues.—A statue of the late Mr. Peabody 
is to be erected at Baltimore at a cost of 150,000 
dollars. It is intended to place a statue of 
the late Earl of Derby in the Carlton Clab._— 
Hiram Powers, the well-known American sculp- 
tor, has nearly finished an “ Eve,” which some 
ee think the best thing he has yet 

one, 








chusetts, there was recently taken a slab 350 ft. 
in length, 11 ft. wide, and 4 ft. thick, measuring 
altogether 15,400 cubic feet, and weighing 
1,283} tons. 


Gloucester.—A new school in Milbrook-street, 
a remote part of the St. James’s district, in the 
_ rapidly-growing neighbourhood of the new Wagon 
| Works, has been opened. It is a brick building, 
internally whitewashed, and having a class-room 
| above and one below, with all the usual offices, 
and capable of holding considerably more than 
a hundred children. The cost was 4501. Mr. 
| Ashbee prepared the plans, and Mr. Mann was 
the builder, 


Landowners’ Pr. .—It is stated that 
the late Earl of Derby has left behind a fortune 
of 190,0001. a year. When his lordship suc- 
ceeded to the estates they were said to be worth 
60,0001. a year; and the great increase i 
attributed to the wonderful extension of fac- 
tories in Lancashire, and the consequent enor- 
mous increase of buildings. 
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Seminar nn 
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TENDERS. 


For additions to the Maidstone Union House, Mr. 
Martin Bulmer, architect, Quantities by Mr. G. Ruck :— 




















SRM sihicconiatusidicogtnvicssniecaes 4,500 0 0 
Stumps (executors),.........0s00e8 3,000 0 0 
00 

0 0 

00 

00 

090 

0 0 

00 

0 0 

gases sesoesoosensoce 2,625 0 0 

Marley & Abnett................. 2619 10 0 
Wallis & Clements (accepted)... 2,537 10 0 


